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CHALK-WHITING 


Genuine Pure, Soft, decomposed, 
amorphous, chalk. Very Fluffy, 
Light Gravity, Extremely Soft. 
Not to be confounded with hard 
domestic limestone or By-Product 
Whitings. Ask your chemist— 
He knows. 


Pronounced by leading superintendents 
and chemists as being equal if not superior 
to the best imported chalks. If you are 
not using K-I Chalk start now. 


The Only American Chalk Whiting 


Write or Wire for Samples and Price 


Manufactured by the 


KRIPPENDORF - TUTTLE WHITE 
CLIFFS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Sales Office | 
30 NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO | 
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RUBBER DEALERS 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


Over 150 Rubber Dealers and Brokers Hold 
Annual Banquet—Rutherford Optimistic 
As to Immediate Business—Other Speak- 
ers Entertain Those Present 


New York, December 14. If trading 
is light in the rubber market this morn- 
ine do not consider it a reflection of the 
demand for crude from manufacturers. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the 
rubber dealers and brokers of New York 
held their annual banquet last night at 
the Biltmore Hotel—and the chances are 
that your favorite dealer is resting up at 
home. 

There were on hand at the banquet over 
150 members and guests of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York, Inc., and 
every one present spent a most enjoyable 
evening if the eyes and ears of our ob- 
server did not play him false. Good 
music, good food and good fellowship all 
played their parts in sending the crowd 
home with nothing but pleasant memories 
and a keen anticipation of the banquets 
that will come in other years. 

The Dinner Committee, consisting of 
Robert L. Baird, Chairman, and Fred B. 
Peterson, is to be congratulated on the 
arrangements made for the dinner for 
everything went off in ship-shape fash- 
ion. And the Association as a whole can 
well be proud of its officers and secretary- 
manager, J. P. Sullivan, for having 
sponsored such an interesting evening. 


Speakers of the Evening 


Following the dinner, President C. T. 
Wilson, presiding, introduced W. QO. 
Rutherford as the first speaker of the 
evening. After thanking the association 
for its loyal cooperation with the Rubber 
Association of America, Mr. Rutherford 
told of the great part which rubber is 
paying in the transportation problems ot 
the country and how the Department ot 
Commerce, with the cooperation of Seere- 
tary Hoover, is giving much attention to 
the automotive and rubber industries. 

Continuing, Mr. Rutherford said that 
economy and efficiency were necessary at 
the present time in order that tire and 
rubber manufacturers may make a profit 
at the low prices which prevail now. 
“We are doing less talking and are going 
to work now. We are selling a staple 
not a luxury,” continued Mr. Rutherford. 
He then predicted a substantial increase 
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in business in 1924 over the past year 
and stated that he looks to the immediate 
future with great courage and confidence, 
winding up with the remark that the “day 
of selfish individualism is past.” 

The next speaker was J. Joyce Brod- 
erick, commercial counsellor to the British 
Embassy in Washington. Mr. Broderick 
was active in obtaining the cooperation 
of the American rubber industry during 
the rubber allocation period of the World 
War and is very favorably known and 
liked by the entire crude rubber fraterni- 
tv. He spoke on the cooperation of the 
rubber trade with the British Embassy in 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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BALLOON TIRE SIZES 
NOW STANDARDIZED 


Recommendations Made by Tire Executive 
Committee on Standard Practice for 
Balloon Sections, Rim Diameters and 
Rim Widths. 

Atter many months of careful study 
and discussion, the Executive Committee 
of the Tire Division of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America has, announced its 
recommendations for standard sizes of 
balloon type tires. This announcement 
was issued on December 12, whereas the 
committee meeting was held on Nov. 21. 

The subject was also considered by the 
Tire & Rim Association and the Com- 
mittee received a full measure of aid from 
all of the tire manufacturers who have 
been active in the development of the 
balloon type of tire, and the requirements 
of the automobile manufacturers were 
also given careful investigation. 

The Executive Committee of the Tire 
Manufacturers’ Division urgently recom- 
mends to all tire manufacturers that the 
following cross sectional and rim diame- 
ters and rim widths be accepted as 
standard practice :— 

Cross SECTIONAL RIM RIM 


DIAMETER DIAMETER WIDTH 
4.40’ 21” 3 % id 
5 25” 21” 4 7 
6 20/7 21” 4 yw 
t) 20" 20/ 4 uy 
7 30/7 20" 5’ 


With respect to marking the tire, it is 
urgently recommended that the tire be 
marked as follows—“Balloon Type” and 
that the dimensions inscribed thereon 
shall be actual; in other words, the 
diameter of the cross section and the rim 
and the rim width—for example: 


41.40 21” for 3 hd rim 


5 25 21” 4” 
6.20—21” 44” 
6.20 or = 44/7 
7.30 207 * 57 

1.40 for 21 x 3%” rim 
5.25 21 x 4” = 
6.20 21 x4%”" * 
6.20 “ 20x 4%" “ 
7.30 20 x 5/7 


Your Executive Committee wishes to 
emphasize its belief that the marking of 
the actual diameters and rim widths as 
illustrated above is a constructive step 
toward simplification of marking and, 
therefore, more easily understood by 
manutacturers, dealers and users. 

The complete recommendation as set 
forth above with respect to sizes and 
marking is recommended for immediate 
use as standard practice. 
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URGES CLEARER VIEW 
OF SPRING DATING 


G. A. Waddle Tells Automotive Trades that 
Abuses Have Obscured Its Value 
Stresses Benefit of Long Tire Mileage To 
Car Dealers. 

‘The Year Tire Industry” 
as the ress by 

\. Waddle, Manager of the Dealer Re 

Department of the Goodyear Tire 


*) 
1923 in the 


; ' 


ub jee ot an ade George 


lations 


& Rubber Company, delivered at the an 
nual convention ot the Ohio Automotive 
Trad Association held in Columbus, 
Ohio. on Deeembe fifth and sixth 

Mir \\ ddle po ed out to Car dealers 
the alue to the me ndustry ¢ the 
tire milena heing de vered by tires of 
reputable manutacture today and the 
erent vaiue to them trol ni merchandising 


Stand- 


tandpoint of the Manufacturers’ 


ard Warranty, and the help they could 


give by their cooperation to Increase the 
effectiveness of the campaign ol eduea- 
tion being staged by the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America against the policy 


adjustment abuses. 
1! 


Attention was called to the work being 
turers to assist tire 


done by tire manutac 


dealers in better business methods 


through the engagement of the Research 
Department otf the Harvard School of 
Administration Mr. Waddle 
also took ocasion to point out that many 
of the chargeable to the spring 
dating plans of tire manufacturers last 
attributed to speculation on 
the dealer, e upled with the 
probability ot advan ing prices due to an 


maternal cost, being 


Business 
abuses 


year 
the part ol 


were 


increased used as an 


argument tor bie orders by some tire 


salesmen 
Veed of ¢ ooperation 


need of 1 


He stressed the 
plants, being 
and 


anutacturing 
ke pt in a state of efheiency 


lower labor turnover, to have the co- 


operation of dealer in 
pring dating plan 


the manufacturer 


buying on a 
would 


, 
to produce 


which permit 
the goods 
through branches or 


during the 


and distribute them 
direct sh pment 
low consumption on the part of the buy 
ing public stated 
Mr. Waddle, “always discourage specu- 
lation 


periods ol 
cle ale rs.”’ 


“Leading 


overloading on the 
realizing that 


and part ol 

results 
in frozen credits and bad merchandising 
conditions in such 
unloading 
on the part of dealers for the purpose of 


dealers, such action 


communities where 


overloading occurs, because of 


liquidation.’ 


Mr. Waddle drew attention to the fact 
that a great deal of discussion has been 
going on in the trade papers and other 
publications in bringing out for the in- 
dustry some of the bad practices which 
had grown out of spring dating. In 


some of these discussions the value of 
thought, was 


the diffi- 
last 


the spring dating plan, he 
lost sight of 
culties 
year. 

The speaker made a plea to trade 
papers to cooperate in more clearly ana- 
lyzing the function of the spring dating 


in the eriticism of 
comme out ot 


speculation 
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A. DUBOSC TO WRITE FOR 
THE RUBBER AGE 


After an absence of three 
years due to illness, Mr. A. Du- 
bose, the well-known French 
chemist has recently resumed 
his practice. 


It is with much pleasure, 
therefore, that we announce 
that Mr. Dubose will resume 


his technical writings and that 
his articles will be first pub- 
lished in this country in THE 
RUBBER AGE starting with an 
early issue. 

Mr. Dubose is preparing val- 
uable articles on physical and 
colloidal chemistry which every 


rubber chemist will want to 
read. Watch for this series of 
articles. 











reputable companies and the 
these plans carried out in a 
manner for the dealer and 
the ceneral publie as well. These, he 
said, were valuable in keeping more uni 
form, production which means more uni- 
form quality, in preventing an enormous 
piling up of spring shipments, thus in- 
distributing branch 
houses and other costs because of added 
endeavoring to 


plans ot 
value oft 
business-like 


ereasing eosts” at 


help, making errors in 


handle such a rush of business, and the 
fact that all such added costs influence 
efficiency and react seriously on the 


manufacturers’ efforts to cut out waste 
and reduce costs of distribution. 


Change in Ocean Scrap Rates 


Efforts by the Traffic Department of 
the National Association of Waste: Mater- 
Dealers to obtain a reduction in 
ocean freight rates on scrap rubber from 
\merican to European ports have been 
partially successful. The steamship 
companies refused to lower rates, 
to their upward tendency at present, but 
did consent to change the value pro- 
visions so that the rates now applying 
on shipments valued at 5 cents a pound 
or less will apply to values up to 71% 
a pound. This is a reduction on 
shipments valued from 5 to 7% cents a 
pound and it is believed this concession 
will stimulate foreign business in serap 
rubber. 


lals 


owing 


cents 


Odell Rubber in Receivership 


George A. Crane has been appointed 
receiver for the Odell Rubber Company 
of South Bend, Ind. Assets of the con- 
amount to $500,000. Indebtedness 
does not exceed $128,000, according to 
Mr. Crane, but the company is unable to 
meet its obligations in the regular course 
of business. It is the purpose of Mr. 
Crane to continue its operation. 


eern 
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RUBBER DIVISION’S 
ACTIVITIES IN 1922-23 


Foreign Combinations Forced to Moderate 
Price-Fixing Against American Markets 
Much Valuable Information Prepared 

For Trade. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the 


Secretary of Commerce for the fiseal 
year June, 1922 to June, 1923 was sub 
mitted to the President of the United 
States on November 1, 1923, and it was 
made publie this month. The report 


work of the 


Department during the period under re- 


summarizes the divisional 


view, 
The work of the Rubber Division with 


respect to the erude rubber situation 1s 
indicated in the section entitled “Inves 
tigation of Raw Materials.” In this 
section it is stated that it is as yet too 


early to speak of the results of these in- 
vestigations; but effect 
most practical value, and that is that the 
the interest of the Amer- 
these transactions 


one has been of 
notice given of 
ican Government in 
(to fix prices the American 
market) has in resulted in 
stemming the tide of advancing prices 
and has induced moderation and 
consideration on the part of such foreign 
combinations. 


against 


definite cases 


more 


The investigation of European markets 
for rubber goods begun by P. L. Palmer- 
ton, chief of the division, in April, 1923, 
enriched the informational files of the 
division and led to the publication ot 
various special circulars and of trade in- 
formation bulletins on the Market for 
Rubber Products in the United Kingdom, 
and the Market for Rubber Products in 
Jelgzium. A third bulletin was a reprint 
of the report of a British committee ap- 
pointed to advise on measures to alleviate 
the serious crude rubber situations in 
British possession. <A very large number 
have 


of mimeographical circulars been 


issued. Twelve of the division’s export 
handbooks on foreign rubber-goods mar- 
kets were issued during the past year, 


bringing the total to 45. 

The preparation of rubber goods tariff 
schedules and trade lists of foreign im- 
porters has proceeded satisfactorily; thus 
far compiete tariff schedules on 40 
different countries have been issued and 
kept up to date and 468 trade lists have 
been distributed. The division has con- 
tinued the issuance of advance statements 
showing monthly, semi-annual and annual 
exports of various rubber products by 
countries of destination. As a result of 
a questionnaire the division has been able 
to advise American tire companies con- 
cerning price conditions throughout the 
world. Cabled data have strengthened 
this service. Information on tire dis- 
tribution methods and trade practices has 
been given out. A_ preliminary 
survey of foreign markets for canvas 
rubber soled footwear has been made. 


also 


The chief of the division has made 
several trips throughout the United 
States, conferring with persons in the 
rubber industry and close contact has 


been made with the Rubber Association. 
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the times of great stress and ridiculed the 
idea that the Stevenson plan of restric- |e 
tion was for the purpose of paying the naar see 
English debt to America. : 

The law of supply and demand, which 
is claimed by some to be ineffective as a 
result of the Stevenson plan, would have 
resulted in a serious reduction in invest- 
ment and production at a time when such 
a condition was highly inadvisable. Mr. 
Broderick stated that the sole purpose of 
restriction was the safeguarding of the 
crude rubber supply and was in no way 
directed at this country. 

The iast speaker, Capt. Patrick Irving 
O’Hay, (U. S. Army Retired) was intro- 
duced by Mr. Wilson as a soldier of for- 
tune who had been in seven wars, 
traveled the world over, been an actor, 
muleteer, baseball umpire, a sergeant, a 
captain, a general, ete. Mr. O’Hay’s ad- 
dress added a most interesting touch to 
the evening for his inspiring and inter- 
esting account of his world travels kept 
the diners in a continual uproar. A man Vember Dinner Committee of 
of great personality, of foree—a man full Rubber Trade Association 
of enthusiasm and energy, Mr. O’Hay 
just naturally pulled his listeners out of 
their seats. No one present will soon : d 
forget Patrick O’Hay nor will they for- Stose with Hood Rubber 
get his pal “Ernie” who bobbed up in Harold Stose, who has been connected 
various guises in all parts of the world. with the Research Laboratory of Applied 
Suffice it to say that a most pleasant Chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute 
evening was topped by a most interesting of Technology, has accepted an appoint- 
talk which ranged the heights of sarcasm, ment in the chemical department of the 
to the commonplace of humor. Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
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U. S. RUBBER’S SALT LAKE 
OFFICES TO OPEN SHORTLY 


A new warehouse and general offices 
of the United States Rubber Company 
will shortly be opened on Motor Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The new building, 
which is a three-story, modern fireproot 
structure having 30,000 square feet of 
floor space will be the company’s head- 
quarters for handling business through- 
out the intermountain§ territory which 
includes Utah, Southern Idaho, south- 
western Wyoming and part of Nevada. 
The new plant is so constructed as to 
allow the building of additional floor 
space when required. It is of reinforced 
concrete and steel and is equipped with 
the sprinkler type of fire extinguisher. 


Complete Line in Stock 


A full line of “U.S.” products will be 
carried in stock at the new warehouse, 
including pneumatie and solid tires, me- 
chanical rubber voods, rubber and fabrie 
footwear, felts, druggists’ sundries, soles 
and heels, waterproof clothing and mis- 
cellaneous items. Three display rooms 
which are said to be the most modern in 
Salt Lake City have been arranged after 
the pattern of the St. Louis showrooms 
of the company. Locker rooms and 
shower baths have been installed for the 
employees which now number about 
thirty. 

The building, when finished, will have 
cost approximately $150,000. The offices 
and warehouse will be in charge of 
L. M. Simpson, district manager, 


st AOA: 


1 RITA 


More Than 150 Members and Guests of The Rubber Trade Association of New York, Inc., in Attendance 
at Annual Banquet Held December 12, 1923, at Hotel Biltmore, New York City 
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TUCKER RUBBER CORP. 
LOCATES IN BUFFALO 


New Company to Carry On Former Busi- 
ness of Federal Rubber Co.—Occupies 
Old Madison Plant— Operations Start 
This Month 
\ l rie l Lid in 

re ‘ nutacturi 

( er | nee e tl the ettorts 

( ie But ( ( ( ommere 

\ el Ni i“ ect 1) Ly thie 

Pucks Rubber ¢ ‘ that eit: 
I} come rect incorporated 

SS00000 under tl Ni York State 
oO « ne formerly 

onducted the mi oods divi 

ion of the Federal Rubber Company, a 

Fisk subsidiar It eported that more 

t| £500,000 ‘ th ock ot the new 

compar | eady bes ubseribed and 
that the 1) a Mm ( ered to 
estors in B o, N. } 

air fucker Rubber Corporation will 
manutacture ruppel oles and heels, hose, 
matt , tubing, bumpers, springs, other 
molded goods and rubber marble flooring 

It ha leased approximate! 100,000 

quare teet of floor space in the plant 

formerly occup) d b the Madison Tire 

& Rubber Compan here installation ot 

machinery 1s being rushed in order that 

thy new companys enti hei ope rations 


this month Some twenty carloads of ma 


chine have been hipped to Buffalo and 
current busines s ber taken care ol 
by the Cudahy plant. It is expected that 
the company will be in full production 
in its Buffalo plant shortly after the first 
of the year at which time it is planned to 
employ about 500 peopl 

Officials of the company, aided by the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, are un 
derstood to have made a eareful survey 
ot the best possible oeations for the 
Tucker corporation and to have deter 


hecause ol low 


Buffalo 
exceptional shipping 


mined on power 
facilities and 
the city’s situation in the heart of the in 
dustrial of t The 


Madison plant was chosen for its adap 


costs, 


center le country. 


tability to rubber manufacturing pur 
poses and its location in reference to the 
United States Rubber Reclaiming Com 
pany’s factory, on which it expects to 
draw for supplies of reclaimed rubber, 


for the 
buildings, 


thus eliminating the n 


ecessity 


construction of other tactory 


large stocks of material and, incidentally, 
cireumseribing freight costs tor the trans 
portation of raw materials 

The present business taken over from 


Amounts to 


the Federal Rubber Con 
about 12,000,000 pounds « 


pany 


ft rubber coods 


annually and a large expansion 


program 


has been p anned bv the Tucket 


eorpor 
ation. 

The t the 
Albert \ lucker, president; 


otheers o new company are 


Edwin L 


Stimson, vice-president; S. Edward 
\bramson, vice-president; Arthur 8. Cul 
lum, secretary and treasurer; James P 


Locke 
Reehmond, The 
Board of Directors in addition to Messrs 
Tucker, Abram and Cullum 


ynelud rank [). Locke, chairman of 


[liewinson, assistant treasurer and 


assistant 


secretary. 


Stimson, son 
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SEIBERLING-HARRISON 
WEDDING 


wedding of Miss Irene Sei 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Akron, Ohio, to 

Ne 


The 
berli vv, 


F’. A. 


Seibe rling ol 


Mr. Milton W. Harrison of 

York City, will be solemnized at 
high noon, Christmas Day The 
ceremony ill be pertormed in the 
presence ol the immediate wiles 
of the bride and groom at the Sei 
berling residence, Stan Hywet Hall. 
Professor C. R. Olin and the Rev 
E. W. Simon of Trinity Lutheran 
Church will officiate 











the of the Manufacturers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank of Buffalo, 
Benjamin H. Pratt, vice-president of the 
Fisk Rubber Co., Morris S. Tremaine, 
president of the J. G. Wilson 


Buffalo, and George L. 


board 


Cor pora- 
Panushka, 


the 


tion ot 


sales manager ol new 


rel eral 


( mpany 


New Dunlop Manager in Dallas 


appointed 
branch of 
Company, 


R. L. Marshall has been 
manager of the Dallas, Texas, 
the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Buffalo, N. Y., according to an announce- 
by E. H. Kidder, general 
sales manager ot the company. 

With headquarters at Dallas 


ment made 


Mr. Mar- 


shall will be in charge of the South- 
western territory which ineludes Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and part of Louis- 
mana, 

Mr. Marshall has been in the selling 
end of the tire business tor fourteen 
vears, first starting in 1910 as salesman 


for the United States Rubber Company, 
a position which he held until 1918 when 

















R. L. Marshall 


he was appointed manager of retail sales 
the Dodge Brothers Distributors in 
the Cleveland district. Early in 1919 he 
rejoined the United States sales torce as 
manager of truck tire distribution in the 
Southwest. 


ol 
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“MIRAC” SUCCESSFULLY USED 
BY NUMBER OF CHEMISTS 


The rubber sottener or flux, 
“Mirae,” to the 
less than six months ago, has been prov- 
in a ot 
Sev- 


known as 
introduced rubber trade 


ing very satistactory number 


factories where it has been utilized. 


eral plants are said to be ordering in 1000 
pound lots while one factory is placing 
orders for 5000 lots. 


This softener, developed by a rubber 
for the Mitchell-Rand Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City, 1s composed 
and other 
influence of 


chemist 
18 Vesey 
of materials combined 
under the heat, with all 
ranic acids converted to est which are 


resins 
or 
ers 
neutral and harmless. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
Mirae are the following: It is neutral in 
kind of 


but 


action, can be used in any stock, 
at temperature 
readily on the mill, it does not depoly- 
merize rubber, can be with 
makes good friction, tread 


and 


solid room sottens 


used organic 
accelerators, 
and tube stock, 
scorching. 

Mirae is manufactured in three grades: 
No. 1, for light stocks; No. 2 (known 
Black Mirae) tor darker No. 3, 
special tube stock softener. Liberal sam- 
ples will be supplied to the trade 
request to the manufacturers. 


prevents blooming 


as 


shades; 


on 


New 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Republic Rubber Company held in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Howard C. Hanson, 
manager of truck sales, was elected 
a director. 


Mr. Hanson 


Hanson Republic Director 


tire 


with the Republic 
Rubber Company in April, 1922, from 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, having been with that com- 
pany for seven years in charge of truck 
tire sales to truck manufacturers. 

Previous to going to Goodrich, Hanson 
was for four years Pennsylvania distrib- 
utor of a well known motor truck. This 
experience has been of great value to him 
in solving tire problems of truck tire dis- 
tributors and truck operators. 

One of Mr. Hanson’s accomplishments 
since coming with Republic is the devel- 
opment the “Stag” solid-pneumatic 
truck tire. 


went 


ot 


Receiver for Traveler Rubber 


George R. Booth has been appointed 
receiver under a bond of $100,000 for the 
Traveler Rubber Company of Bethlehem, 
Pa., against which an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed by the 
Anglo-Eastern Trading Company, Ine., 
15 Moore St., New York City, for $6002. 
Hildenberger & for $808 
William H. Taylor & Co. for $65. 


Goodwin and 


Goodrich Closes Wichita Office 


The B. F. Rubber Co. has 
closed its Wichita, Kan., branch and has 
recalled its representative, Edward A. 
Eager, to Akron. The company’s prod- 
uets will be handled in Wichita through 
an ageney of the former branch office. 


Good ich 
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FIRESTONE SALES 
REACH $77,583,150 


Sales for Year Ending Oct. 31 Show 20% 
Increase over 1922 Net Profits $6.- 
104,922 H. Ss. Firestone Looks for 
Stability in Rubber Industry 


AKRON, 
nual meeting of Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company stockholders took place 
here vesterday. H. S. Firestone pre- 


dicted a steady upward trend in business 
generally and prosperity in 
the rubber industry. 

In reporting to the stockholders, Mr. 
Firestone stated that for the vear ending 
Oct. 31, 1923, 


ot $77,583,150, an 


more stable 


the company showed sales 
increase ot 20% over 
the previous year, returning a net profit 
of $6,104,992 after providing for depre- 
interest and other charges. 


preferred dividends and all 


elation, taxes, 
After paving 
other charges the common stock equity 
increased over $13 per share. 

One of the features of the 
company’s financial statement was the re- 
On Oceto- 


company owed 


outstanding 
duction hank indebtedness. 
her 3] the 
$5,770,000 as compared with $12,775,000 
in 1922, $21,680,000 in 1921 and 
335,000 in 1920. These figures 


the financial 


this vear 
$31, 
reflect 
forcibly progress made by 
most diffieult three 
the rubber in 


Firestone during the 


vears ever encountered by 


dustry. The company increased its sales 
by units more than 30% this year over 
the boom vear ol 1920, its average daily 
production of 26,000 tires was 20% more 
than in 1922 In connection with the 
increase in sales volume Mr. Firestone 
called attention to the fact that the tire 
consumer was paving 100% more in 1920 
than he is today. 


New Transparent Water Bottle 


The Faultless Rubber Co.. Ashland, 
Ohio have recently placed on the market 
what is claimed as the first transparent 
heat-cured rubber hot water hottle. For 
several vears this company has been ex 
perimenting with this and other similar 
stocks and for a few months past it has 


| } 


placed on the market in a limited way hot 
water bottles, bathing caps and _ several 
other items made of transparent stock. 


The latest hot water bott'e is known 
as the Wearever Wonder bottle No. 50, 
a sample of which the Editor was pleased 
most and at- 
tractive bottle and undoubtedly will find 
friends as a result of its trans- 
This bottle has been thorough- 


tO examine, It is a novel 
many 
parency. 


ly tested with the following results: 


‘ensile strength per sq. ir 3750 Ibs 
longation 1 in. to 7.86 in 
Set 11% 
(rravity 94% 
Ash 1.25% 


Lake Shore Plant Sold 


plant and equipment of the Lake 
Rubber Company at E!yria, Ohio, 


The 


Shore 


have been sold at auction, the building 
bringing $6,525, and the equipment 
$1,500. It is expected that the purchas- 


ers will continue operations as before. 
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GREETINIGS 

THE RUBBER AGE wishes 
its readers the heartiest of 
greetings and good cheer at 
this time of the year. We 
look back on the past year 
with pride, and desire to 
express our appreciation for 
the interest and support 
shown our endeavors. May 
you have a most happy 
Christmas and a_ successful 
New Year. 


The Editor 











Ott Rubber to Start Soon 

Some time between Jan. 1 and 15 it is 
expected that the new factory of the Ott 
Rubber Company, Dubuque, Iowa, will 
be in operation. Work on the new fae- 
tory building was completed recently and 
machinery 1s installed. 

Frank E. Ott, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, has returned to Dubuque, 


now being 


following a two weeks’ visit to New York 
during which time he is said to have 
secured orders for about 25,000 inner 


tubes for delivery early next spring. 


Urges Rubber Exchange for 
Akron 


In an address to members of the Real 
Estate Board of Akron, recently, Ross F. 
Walker, the Akron 
Evening Times, made a strong plea for 
an Akron rubber exchange. 

He stated that a this kind, 
comprised of different departments from 
each local rubber coneern, would do much 
to help coming to Akron to 
transact business. It would do away with 
the present from 
plant to another and would create a bet- 
ter feeling between the industries. 


business manager ot 


eentre ot 


outsiders 


practice of going one 


Lower Scrap Rebaling Charge 

In response to a request by the Serap 
Rubber Division of the National 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
the Rubber Reelaimers Division of the 
Rubber Association of America has voted 
a reduction of 1% cent a pound in the 
charge for sorting and rebaling of re- 
jected material. Formerly a charge of 
14 cent a pound was made, but owing to 
the low value of serap rubber it was 
decided that a price of 144 cent would be 
fairer. 


Asso- 


New Rubber Company 
The Miller Rubber Company of New 
England has been organized in Boston, 
capitalized at $75,000. Its stock issue 
consists of 1,500 shares of $50 par value 
Nelson J. James of Boston is the 
and treasurer of the new 


each. 
president 
company. 
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GOODYEAR TO TRY OUT 
NEW RUBBER PAVEMENT 


Service Director W. F. Peters of 
Akron, Ohio, has granted a permit to the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company to lay 
a strip of rubber pavement 20 feet wide 
across Market St., Akron, in front of the 
Goodyear plant. 

This is the first time that rubber pave- 
ment has been used in Akron and one ot 
the first occasions of it being laid in any 
city in this country. While the new pave- 
ment is purely an experiment with rubber 
blocks manufactured for this purpose it 
is said that the new type is a great im- 
provement over a somewhat similar block 
tried in England about a year ago which 
has given notable results. The new 
Goodyear block is claimed to be much 
cheaper and more durable than present 
types, and according to P. W. Litchfield, 
vice-president of the the ex- 
periment may result in a radical change 
in street paving. Goodyear 
have been working more than a year on 
the new material, it is said. 

Two kinds of will be 
the first test: One will be coated 
an inch of soft rubber while the 
will be hard rubber throughout. Each 
block will be eight long, four 
inches wide and three inches deep with 
beveled They will be laid on a 
hard base covered with a sand cushion. 
Work of laying the pavement will be un 
der the supervision of Service Director 
Peters and Highway Commissioner E. A. 
Kemmiler. Goodyear will pay the cost of 
the experiment. 


company 
engineers 
used in 


with 
other 


bloeks 


inches 


edges. 


New Officials for 


Rubber 

D D. F. Yard, C. F. 
J. F. Madden, branch the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of America, 
Inc., at New York City, Kansas City and 
San respectively, have 
appointed second vice-presidents of this 
company. 


Pennsylvania 


Kent, and 


executors ot 


Franeiseo: been 


In making announcements of the pro 
motions Seneca G. Lewis, vice-president 
and general manager said: “The elevation 
of the above mentioned gentlemen involves 
no change in residence or duties. The 
announcement is made under a_ plan 
recognizing ten consecutive years’ mana 
gerial These appointments 
make it possible for the trade to reach 
headquarters without going beyond the 
new vice-presidents in the cities indicated. 


sery ice.” 


Canadian Carbon Black 
Regulations 
Advices from Canada state that recu- 
lations have been established by the 
Order-in-Counceil permitting the use of 


natural gas for the manufacture of 
earbon black in loealities where there is 
no immediate or reasonably prospective 
market for the gas for domestie or in- 
dustrial purposes. If the gas contains 
gasoline in commercial quantities, the 
gasoline must be extracted and saved 


before the gas is burned to carbon black. 
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REPUBLIC REORGANIZATION 
NEARING COMPLETION 


The re-¢ imzatio pre of the 
Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
hie purchased earl this year by 
Lee Rubber & Tire Cor : no nearly 
complete, : ! nouncement 
| | H. Fiteh, Republi resident 
Wit! thr } t <« le of month 
( ce bie me ( hae 
ed in the ¥ t of the 
’ ‘ ‘ yrought 
the Canton, O| nt of the 
Cp ‘ n 70 and 75 
1M cent Tire 7 ‘ wut 1200 
- Ot) ‘ ( mone 
1.200 mer nd we ( employed 
the Your ] nd the cor 
many hope te ‘ ‘ tie number to 
LSOO o7 OOO it ‘ the first ol 
the yeal 
A corporatiol to hand he sales oO 
the company is being organized in Nev 
York City, the ne concert being the 
Republi Rubber Con pany ol Ne York. 
business condition in the rubber in 
dustry are improving and the outlook tor 
the next year is bright, in the opinion ot 
My itech ae 4 that dvanee in 
tire prices | imminent bee ise ot the ris 
cost ol rn I ter el as erude 
rubber and fabri Akro rubber goods 


manutacturer he says, are now talking 


higher price “Republic now going 
through the last phase of reorganization. 
We have eut dov the loss¢ and will 
operate on a proht next vear 1 the rub 
ber market recovers as it should. Sales 
have be é ati ctory We still 
have to elfeet ereat economies, but we 
have mad reat progress and by the 
end ot the yeal ll |] ( completed the 
reorganizing ork,” said Mr. Fitch. 

Two officers of the company recently 
resigned. They are H. J. Stambaugh, 
treasurer, and L. A. Watts, purchasing 
agent Both have been with Republi 
ilmost sire it organization. A. A. 


Garthwaite ol New 


will aet as treasurer, 


York, vice-president 
while A. E. Snyder 


has been appointed purchasi agent. 


Mr Star baug has accepted a position 
as seeretarv and with the 
William Herbert Sons’ Company, a stor- 


age concern of Youngstown, Ohio. 


treasurer 


Dayton Rubber Head Optimistic 

The outlook for 1924 in the tire and 
rubber industry is encouraging, accord- 
ing to John A. MaeMillan, president and 
general manager of the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
“As a result of the growth of our busi- 
ness we are making conservative plans 
for an inerease of 25 per cent over the 
sales of 1923,” Mr MaeMillan told branch 
managers and factory executives of his 
company at a recent meeting. 


American Rubber Reorganization 
Reorganization and new financing of 
the American Rubber & Tire Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has completed, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
C. W. Herig, secretary 
The new capital which was stated to be 


been 
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for purposes of expansion was raised by 


three-year debenture notes 


the sale oft 
bearing eight per cent interest in denom 
inations of $250, $500, $1,000 and more. 
It is said that practically all offerings 
were absorbed by st w«ksholders, executives 


The total 


een I ade 


and employes ot the company. 
of the sale of notes has not 
public, secretary Herig saying that he 
believed exact figures preferable and that 


t immediately 


} 


Thes¢ were no avaliable. 


Leaves Goodrich Laboratory 
H. C 
istant proiessor ol 
Missouri. Dr. How: 


} 


Howard has been appointed as 
chemistry at the 


rd has 


niversity ol 


{ 
heen research chemist on the staff of the 
| 


4 2 Good ch Con pany. 


Thomas W. McDowell 

As a result ot the incompleteness and 
inaccuracy of the original announcement 
of the death of Thomas W. McDowell we 
are publishing the following later infor 
mation sent to THe Rupper AGE by a 
son, Mr. A. V. McDowell, plant super 
intendent of the Goodyear Rubber 
Company: 

MIpDLETOWN,. Conn... October 30. 
Thomas Walter McDowell, general man- 
ager of the Goodyear Rubber Company 
of this city for the last 
South Main Street, early 


is death 


20 years, di d 


at his home, 77 
this morning, in his 73rd year. 
followed a two weeks’ illness. 
Mr. MeDowell was born in New York 
1850, the son ot 
MeDowell, who 


He was edueate d 


City, February 28th, 

William and Catharine 
were born in Scotland. 
in the New York public schools and in 
1870 when 20 years old, entered the em 
ploy of the Union India Rubber Com- 
pany. He came to this city when the 
company opened its plant here, in 1858. 
The company’s name was changed at that 
time to the Goodyear Rubber Company. 

He worked his way through several 
important positions in the company’s 
service, finally reaching the highest that 
the company could offer him in this eity, 
that of general manager. He was made 
general manager in 1900, succeeding 
W. G. Vermilye. 

Mr. McDowell also became a member 
of the board of education in 1900, and 
served continuously until his death. He 
was the oldest member, in age and point 
of service. All through his life he took 
an active interest in public affairs and 
also served the city as a member of the 
Board cf Water Commissioners. 

He was also a director of the First 
National and the Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings banks of this city, and a vestry- 
man of the church of the Holy Trinity. 

He was affiliated with Masonic orders, 
and was a Past Master of Harlem Lodge, 
and affihated with the Royal Arch Ma- 
sons of New York City. 

He is survived by three sons, Walter 
S. McDowell of Albany, N. Y., and 
Arthur V. and Edwin T. McDowell of 
this city; three brothers, Frank C. and 
William F. McDowell of New York and 
Andrew I. MeDowell of Washington, 
D. C., one sister, Mrs. Jennie Watkins of 
New York and four grandchildren. 
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New Mercury Thermometer 

A new method of thermometer tube 
construction known as the TAG-Hespe 
Red Reading Column has been developed. 
A broad red line shows from the top of 
the mereury column to the top of the 
tube. When the mereury rises it covers 
more of this red line; when the m« reury 
falls a correspondingly greater length of 
the red line is exposed. The decided con- 
trast between this bright red line and the 
mereury brings to 

thermometer the 


metallie grey of the 
the accurate mereury 
easy readability and the red spirit instru 
ment. 
TAG-Hespe 
ing) is in every way similar to ordinary 
lens front thermometer glass except that 
in Hespe glass the back of the fine cap- 


thermometer glass (tub- 


illary bore (up and down which the 
mereury travels) is made of bright red 
class. This red streak of glass extends 


from the top ol the ther- 
bulb The red 


bore al d not 


all the way 

mometer down to th 

class is in the back of the 

at the back of the tube 
The red line attracts 

glance and it is easy to follow it down 


the eve at first 


and take the reading at its bottom which 
is the top ot the 


mereury column. 





MERE. 
FNAB 
FETT, 
ee 


léuis Black 
Line on the 
Mustration 
iS ac Fesally 
BaiGHT RED 
on the 


thermome ter 





and extends 
trom the top 
column to the 
top of the tube 




















This feature is applied to mereury 
thermometers and therefore there is no 
sacrifice of accuracy to attain easy read- 
ability. The thermometer is a product 
of the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Scrap Rubber Meeting 
A meeting of the Serap Rubber Di- 
vision of the National Association of 
Waste Materials Dealers, Ine., was held 
at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday, Dee. 18. 
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“JUDGE LANDIS” URGED ON 
TIRE MANUFACTURERS 
The regular monthly meeting of The 
Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was held at the Old Colony Club, 
Hotel La Salle, Tuesday, Dec. 11th with 
a fair attendance. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by President Thomas Fallon. 
Several of the speakers asserted that 
both the tire manufacturers and the cot- 
ton mills are in ot a leader in a 
parallel position with Judge Landis in 
the baseball world and Will Hayes in the 
motion picture field. They stated 
that the tire business will never be profit- 


need 


also 


able for the manufacturers and supply 
men so long as no uniformity exists 
relative to dating, rebates, terms, ete. 
One of the Associate Members assailed 
the loose granting of credit by the tire 


manufacturers and emphasized that the 
fabric, rubber and chemical men 
sincerely desirous ot seeing’ efficient sell- 
ing methods and modern trade practices 
adopted by the tire manufacturers. 

One of the questions discussed was the 
possibility the removing 
the excise tax of 5 per cent on automobile 
Gabeline, Chairman of the 
previously investigated 
the elimination 


are 


ot rvovernment 
tires. J. B. 
Committee who 
the matter, declared that 


of the excise taxes generally cannot be 
expected if a soldiers’ bonus bill is 
passed. Several of the speakers spoke 


against the bonus, and also pointed out 
that the automobile is a necessity which 
should not be taxed. 
pointed out, however, that the automobile 
trade would than 
any money given out as a soldier’s bonus, 
the instance being cited of the many ex- 
service men in Iowa who bought Ford 
ears on the part payment plan with their 
bonus 

Several of the supply men asserted that 
so long as the tire plants operate at good 
capacity there will be an over produe- 
tion, with the necessity of 
selling many of the tires at a loss or very 
little profit in order to get business. In- 
cidentally it was said that the wealthy 
people today are not buying big cars, so 
that the manufacturers who sell the small 
sizes practically at cost and expect to 
compensate for this on the larger sizes 
are likely to be disappointed. One 
speaker suggested that the balloon tire 
now coming on the market, may lead the 
tire industry out of the wilderness of un- 
satisfactory earnings. 

A committee was appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements to provide 
entertainment for the next meeting which 
will be held in the form of an Annual 
Banquet on January 29, 1924. 

It appears to be definitely decided that 
an increase in the price of tires will go 
into effect on or before Jan. 1, 1924, al- 
though this advance has not reached the 
wholesalers and retailers. It already has 
been put into effect by the larger com- 
panies to automobile manufacturers who 
purchase their tires directly from them. 


One of the speakers 


vet, more its share of 


money ° 


consequent 





’ 


Francis E. Myers 


As we go to press we learn of the 
death of Mr. Francis E. Myers, of the 
Faultless Rubber Co. A complete obit- 


uary will appear in the our next issue. 
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GAIN OF 683,751 
CARS IN FIRST 6 MONTHS 


According to a compilation made 
by the Miller Rubber Company, there 
was a net gain of 683,751 in registra- 
tion of passenger cars and motor 
trucks for the first six months of 1923. 

A total gain of 739,078 was re- 
corded in thirty-seven states, while 
twelve states showed a loss of 55,327. 
The largest gain by any state up to 
December 1 was shown by Ohio with 
115.496, while Pennsylvania was 
second in increase with 92,325 and 
California third with 69,805. 

Up to July 1, no state had shown 
a registration of more than a million, 
although New York, Ohio, California 
and Pennsylvania were close to it. 
New York was the only state to exceed 


a million in 1922. Nevada, with 
12,647, showed the smallest registra- 
tion for 1922, although even with 


that small number there was one car 
to every 6.1 persons. 











R.G.A. TO MAKE AWARDS 
AT BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 

The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., 
has decided to offer awards for compe- 
tition at the Sixth Initernational Rubber 
Exhibition which is scheduled for Brus- 
sels from April 1 to 16th, inclusive. 

There will be three competitions for 
which awards will be offered. The first 
for the best commercial samples ot 
plantation rubber taken from a consign- 
ment of not less than 50 cases, the con- 
signment to be representative of the 
grades which are actually being turned 
out by the estate, under present condi- 
tions, and to consist of sheet and crepe 
together with any other grades that are 
now being produced. The second is for 
rubber produced in Malaya, Ceylon on 
Netherlands Indies, sold loeally in Singa- 
pore, Colombo or Batavia, while the third 
is for the best commercial sample from 
any country of plantation finished, nat- 
ural crepe sole rubber taken from a 
consignment of not than 10 cases, 
total net weight to be not less than 10 
hundred weight. 


1S 


less 


Makes “Balloons” Optional 

The Anderson Motor Co., Rock Hill, 
S. C., has announced that balloon tire 
equipment is now optional with the buy- 
er of any of its models. The company 
has been conducting experiments with the 
low pressure tire for several months and 
has found it to improve riding qualities 
and to lessen wear and tear on the 
mechanism of vehicles. 


American Rubber Financing 

Completion of its refinancing program 
is announced by the American Rubber 
and Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. It was ac- 
complished by means of the sales of 
debenture notes nearly all of which were 
subseribed to by stockholders, executives 
and employees of the concern. New fi- 
nancing was necessary to improve factory 
equipment and provide for needs of ex- 
panding business, it is said. 
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BRITISH RUBBER MEN 
FAVOR PROTECTION 


Although the protection hopes of Great 
Britain’s premier, Stanley Baldwin, 
struck a snag, in the recent general elee- 
tion in that country there was one group 
that, irrespective of party politics, would 
have been happy to see Mr. Baldwin’s 
new love meet with a more popular re- 
ception, This was the English rubber 
industry. As a matter of fact, so advices 
from England inform us, the protection- 
ists made a strong point of the influx of 
foreign rubber articles, especially those 
from America and asserted that the im- 
portation into England of two-and-a-half 
per cent of the American tire production 
would every factory in England. 
At the present time there are some 25,- 
000 people employed in the manufacture 
of rubber goods in Great Britain, about 
80 per cent of whom are engaged in 
making tires. Some well known figures 
in the British rubber industry, although 
confirmed free traders, have expressed 
themselves in favor of an import duty on 
rubber goods, stating that it is either a 
ease of protection or a total closure of 
home factories with resultant unemploy- 
ment of all operatives. One of the more 
prominent of these is Mr. Erie Miller, 


ele se 


vice-chairman of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association who is understood to be 
openly in favor of protection for the 


In a recent address be- 
fore the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry in London Mr. Miller criticized 
the British rubber buying public for its 
attitude in regarding the origin of tires 
as secondary to price. American makes 
of tires are now underselling English 
brands by a substantial average in the 
3ritish market. 


rubber industry. 


PARTS MANUFACTURERS 
ENDORSE MELLON PLAN 


Emphatie endorsement of Secretary 
Mellon’s program for tax reduction is 
contained in a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers Association re- 
cently made public by M. L. Heminway, 
General Manager. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolved, that we heartily approve the 
plan for reducing federal income taxes 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his letter of November 10th 
to Congressman Green. We believe that 
if made effective this plan will be of very 
material benefit to the whole people of 
our country. 

First: By more equitably distributing 
the tax burden, relieving the wage earner 
of his disproportionate share of the load. 

Second: By demonstrating the policy 
of good government, through providing 
for reasonable budget requirements by an 
intelligent, logical and fair method of 
apportionment. 

Third: By stimulating industry 
through the release to industry of funds 
now invested in tax exempt securities, 
thereby materially increasing our national 
prosperity. 








The Rubber Industry in 1922 


Year Marked by Extraordinary Activity 


of Products Increased 


CCORDING to the Comn 


cluding the ear part of 


ere Ye 
1923), 


Department of _ommerce, the year 


k for 1922 


issued by 


rboo (in- 
the 


rubber 


}USsI 


1922 in the 


industry was marked by extraordinary manufacturing activity 
in Which all branche ( he immadustry parti ipated. 
The value of rubber goods produced, according to figures 


Rubber \s 


amounted to $795,084,445, which was an 


sociation ot America, In 
10.4 per 


Rubbe r manu 


compiled Dy the 
increase Ol 
1921. 
a to the values given above also 
they used in 


706,141 


cent over the association’s figures for 


lacturers who conti 
reported to the associatior that 


1922 a tot: ot ooY,—- 


manutacturing 


during pounds of crude rubber 


which was an inerease of 64.4 per cent over 1921. Produe 
tions of rubber goods during the early months of 1923 ex- 
ceeded all previous records tor similar periods. 

The price tre! d in 1922 as downward, exc pt to vard the 


close ot the year whe Lie price Oot tires and rubhe r tootwear 


began to rise as the result of the hie costs ol raw materials. 


ner 


Legislation restricting the export of crude rubber from Malaya 


and Ceylon, and rowll manutacturing demands were the 
principal causes tor 1 ing prices ol erude rubbe r in the latter 
part ot 1922, hen spot prices increased from $0.135 in 


September to S0.270 December Prices of manufactured 
products inere! sed t eral duru hag the eariv montns of 1923 
> 
Rubber Imports 
Crude rubber u port 1922 were the heaviest on record, 
674,410, NZ pound He imported, an imnerease ot 62.3 per 
cent over 19021 ihe ul rupper products eX} orted trom 
the United States d 1922 inereased approximately LO 
per cent ove! Lov 1 re exports increased 25 pel eent in 
1922 over 1921 


American in crude rubber secure most of their 


upphes trom the |] | here nearly 95 per cent of th 
world’s rubber produced There is a tendency to import 
directly from th ource rather than through the United 


Kingdom The United States took only 51 per cent ot the 
rubber exported from Brazil in 1922. In previous years th 
| nited oLate ! en ce ustomed To take mi muse h lara r pel 


centage of the Br production 
Scope and Rank of the Rubber Industry 


and rank of the rubber in 


Concerning the genera COP 
dustry in this count the yearbook points out that according 
to Bureau of Census figures for 1921 the rubber industry 


industries 
1921 the 


s about 38 per cent 


\merican manutacturing 
its products Ln 


venteenth amor 


ranked sé 


in respect to the tot ue ol 


nuiactured rubber products wa 


1914. 


rubber ma 


value of m: 
less than 1919, but twice as 
The | 


states has a larger 
dustry than all 


vreat as 
nited nutacturing in 


other countries combined and corSumed nearly 
erude production in 1922. Auto 
leading product and in production 
twear the United States occupies a leading place. 


England and 


75 per cent of the world’s 
mobile ture constitute the 
of rubber to 
bieyele tires Germany, 
Franee each probably United States Eng- 
land is the leading producer of waterproofed goods. England 


second in the production of rubber hose and 


In the productior ol 
exceeds the while 
is at least a close 
packing 
The last 
chusetts 
industry. 


ws that Ohio, New Jersey and Massa- 
the American rubber 


leading state, reported 58.8 per cent 


census sho 


are the three chief centers ot 


Ohio is the 


of value of tires in 1921. Massachusetts reported 39 per cent 
of the value of products of rubber-footwear factories and 
New Jersey 49.2 per cent. of the value of products reported 


by hose and belting Of the 496 establishments 


reporting products valued at $5,000 and more in 1921, 98 


Ltactories, 


r 


— Value 
Despite Price Declines 


were low a 


ted in Ohio, 71 in New Jersey, 61 in Massachusetts, 
{5 in New York and 38 in Pennsylvania. 


Rubber Workers Not 


percentage ol the 


Unionized 


small rubber workers 


A COl 
are enrolled in trade unions and in manufacturing the various 
vogue, 


paratively) 


piecework system is largely in 
tire 


building and 
labor has not yet been replaced by 


rubber products the 


especially in such processes as footwear 
manutacture \ here hand 


Weltare 


especially by the larger companies, 


machinery. work among employees is given much 
attention, 
requirements during the 
number 


production 
following the war, a large 


In order to 
boom period immediately 


satisly 


ol inexperienced workm«e n were employed in the rubber tac 
rh rate of Proper supervision ot 


tories at a his pay. this labor 


necessitated the employment of a large semi-supervisor) 

personnel. During 1921 drastic cuts in both wages and per 

sonnel were the order of the day. Labor saving devices and 
} 


wherever possible ana economies 
distribution. As a typical result 


it is reported that one Akron tire 
people to produce 


average of 31,000 
March, 1920, pro 


peak of production in March, 
about 


expedients ere cmployved 


were initiated in methods of 


ot these measures lactory 


vhich en ploy ed an 


ITO + ; | 
942,499 es a the 


1 927.758 tires in March, 1923, with a personnel ot 


a very limited super 


quce 


il 

i 
15,000. Under favorable conditions only 
visory personnel is necessary, as each man is fully trained and 
experienced in his work. 


Rubber and Cotton Prices 


Prices during 1921, 


influenced partly by overproduction and 
intense competition had reduced to 
pre-wal Prices in 1922 


downward trend except toward the end of the year, when 


partly by been 


i 


approxi- 
continued this 


mately Line level. 


footwear increased. Overproduction of crud 
rubber in years immediately following the war was 
by decreased consumption in 1920 and 1921 and the market 
first latex 
1919 to $0.1714 in 


tires and rubbei 


followe d 


] 
price Of plantation 


0.4872 in 


crepe fell trom an average ol! 


1922 


The price of raw cotton which is of equal importance witl 
rubber as a raw material for the industry, declined slightly 
during the early part of the vear, but increased stead 


em of the 
was approximatel) 


The net increase at the 
year, when the price per pound was $0.27, 
13.2 per that which prev: 
ot the vear Cottor prices in 1922 repre sented 


1919 and 1920, but 


during the later months. 


cent above iled in the 


early part 
lower leve 


than prevailed i were above the pric 


1921. 


leve ot 


Big Gain in Export Trade 


Owing to the overwhelming importance of the domestir 


rubber goods as compared to export markets, 


rubber 


market for 
American manutaecturers account for 
less than 4 per cent of the total business, manufacturers wers 
slow to become active in the export trade. England, German) 
and France were before the war the principal competitors 1 
the rubber goods export trade but the opportunities opened 
to American products during the war caused greater attentio 
to be given to this branch of the trade and our exports 0 
rubber manufactures, which averaged about $12.500,000 a 
nually from 1913 to 1915 rose to over $53,000,000 in 1919 
In 1920 the slump in the domestic trade resulted in rubber 
goods being shipped abroad at an unusual rate. Foreig 
markets were flooded with goods ordered at high prices. The 
debacle came early in 1921 and export sales dropped from 
an average of almost $7,000,000 monthly in 1920 to an aver 
of about $2,500,000 monthly in 1921. There 
ued on Page 216 


where sales by 


was a 


ave 
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Overcoming the Variable Effect of Zine 
Oxide in Vuleanization 


Patent Described Below Gives Methods Utilized in 
Overcoming Variable Vuleanization Results of Weak 
and. Strong Rubber when Zine Oxide is Used 


VERY interesting patent’ has recently been issued on the 
subject of vuleanization of rubber containing zine 


oxide or zine oxide and organie accelerators in addition 
to sulphur. The invention described below ineludes improve- 
ments in both the vuleanization process and the products 
thereof. 

The inventor, Mr. William Fraser Russell, has tended to 
overcome the poor results obtained from vuleanization when 
different grades of raw rubber were used. He noted that 
weak, medium and strong rubbers did not act the same, 1.e., 
did not give the same quality product, when vuleanized with 
vine oxide and he therefore set forth to devise means whereby 
this tendency might be overcome. He has decided what is 
meant by weak and strong rubbers as those which respond 
slichtiy or greatly to the use of zine oxide. 

The following abstract of the patent is complete with the 
exception of the list of 27 claims which can be obtained, if 
desired from the U. S. Patent Office in Washington. 

It is well known in the art that raw rubber, and in particular 
plantation rubber, is subject to great variation in its behavior 
on vulcanization. That is to say, different samples of raw 
rubber, when vulcanized with sulphur Junder constant con- 
ditions, yield products which vary enormously in their prop- 
erties and characteristics. In commercial practice, however, 
rubber is practically never vulcanized with sulphur alone; but 
the present art of compounding and vuleanizing rubber 
utilizes, in addition to sulphur, a multiplicity of auxiliary 
materials, of which zine oxide is perhaps the most important. 

Zine oxide is generally regarded as a rubber toughener, and 
as such is used in enormous quantities in the industry. 
Practically all high grade rubber products contain it in amounts 
running from a few per cent to over fifty per cent by weight. 
The nature of the action of zine oxide in vuleanization is still 
obseure. When zine oxide is used the natural variation in 
raw rubber is not equalized, but on the contrary, a new and 
entirely different kind of variation is encountered to that which 
is encountered in vuleanizing rubber with sulphur alone. This 
variation, however, is not generally known. As a consequence 
of this variation, some types of raw rubber, when vuleanized 
with sulphur and with the addition of a small quantity of 
zine oxide (e. g. 3%, more or less, of the weight of the rubber) 
vield products which are stronger physically and more perfect- 
ly cured than they would be without the addition of the zine 
oxide; while other types of raw rubber are not thus benefitted. 

This variable effect of zine oxide in vuleanization is not 
overcome or minimized by the use of the customary organic 
accelerators of vulcanization but on the contrary it is greatly 
aecentuated by the majority of these substances. Hence, if 
a standard test formula be adopted containing zine oxide, for 
example, the formula illustrated below, and if samples from 
various shipments of rubber are tested by such a formula, it 
will be found that, under the conditions of the test, many 
types of rubber will cure perfectly, yielding strong, well- 
vulcanized products greatly superior to the products which will 
be obtained without the zine oxide. On the other hand, many 
other types of rubber will hardly cure at all under these con- 
ditions, the rubber being left soft and flabby, and in many 
eases no better and frequenly worse than the corresponding 
products cured without zinc oxide. 

For example, if a standard test formula be adopted con- 


*U. S. Patent No. 1,467,197. W. F. Russell, assignor to Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


taining 3 parts of zine oxide, 5 parts of sulphur and 0.25 parts 
of p-phenylenediamine (or its equivalent of another acceler- 
ator) per 100 parts of rubber, and if the test be carried out 
by vuleanization under constant conditions of time and tem- 
perature, for example, 45 minutes at 50 lbs. steam pressure 
(148° C.) variations may be encountered with samples from 
different shipments of rubber, such as are illustrated by the 


following examples: 


Sample No. 1 Sample No. 2 
Without With Without With 
ZnO ZnO. ZnO ZnO 
Tensile strength 1477 Ibs 2540 Ibs 826 lbs 828 lbs 
sq. in Sq. in. Sq. in. sq. in 
long. at break : 2+ + -9938G 877% 853% 773% 


In the case of the first sample it will be noted that the zine 
oxide exerts a very beneficial influence on the physical char- 
acter of the vulcanized product, giving a product greatly 
superior to that obtained without zine oxide. In the case of 
the second sample, however, no such improvement was ob- 
served, and the product is of comparatively little value. 

Varying Degrees of Response 

In practice, different types of rubber will be found varying 
from those which are greatly improved by zine oxide to those 
which do not respond to the presence of zine oxide, and in- 
cluding intermediate types which respond to a varying degree. 
For the purposes of the present invention those types of rub- 
her which do not respond satisfactorily to zine oxide during 
vuleanization, i. e., which do not give strong well-vuleanized 
products when tested by the method above described, will be 
referred to generally as weak rubber; while rubbers which 
do respond, will be referred to generally as strong rubber. 

The lack of response to zine oxide is observed in many 
grades of plantation rubber, and is a very serious defect in 
them, particularly as it is not overcome by the use of most 
organic accelerators. The great majority of these substances 
are effective only in rubber which shows a good response to 
zine oxide, for example, thiorearbanilid, p-nitrosodimethy- 
laniline, p-phenylenediamine, urea, aldehyde-ammonia, ete. 
When used with zine oxide in weak rubbers, these substances 
are practically useless, and, with few exceptions, increasing 
their amount in the mixing does not lead to material improve- 
ment. 

The variable behavior of rubber toward zine oxide on vul- 
canization may be disastrous in manufacturing practice, where 
uniformity of product, and uniformly high grade products 
are highly desirable. In an attempt to overcome this varia- 
tion, different shipments of rubber have been blended or mixed 
with a view to averaging their behavior on vulcanization, but 
this is at best a hit or miss method. The art has not here- 
tofore, in so far as I am aware, had any means or method of 
treating rubber in such a way as to overcome the defect above 
mentioned of weak rubber, so as to enable a given formula 
automatically to take care of all types of rubber and yield 
uniformly well-vulcanized products without the necessity of 
mixing or blending the various types of rubber according to 
test. 

The present invention provides such a method, according 
to which weak rubber can be treated without admixture with 
other rubber, to give strong well-vuleanized products. The 
present invention further provides a method whereby all or- 
dinary types of rubber, such as plantation rubbers, and in- 
cluding weak rubber and rubber of intermediate quality, as 
well as normally strong rubber, can be converted into uniform- 
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a ithout the necessity of admixtures form of their zine salts either alone or in presence of free 
wv blending of different tvpes of rubber, according to test. The zine oxide, thouch the zine salts act best in presence of free 
present inventi for the first time, so far as I am aware, zine oxide. They may also be applied in the form of their 
makes possible e obtaining of such uniform, and uniformly alts of ammonia or organie bases where such sa!ts are obtain- 
ell-vuleanized products, from rubber varying widely in its able, or in the form of their double salts of zine and ammonia 
esponsl re t re ¢ a or organic bases, or in the form oft derivatives which will 
I h ol ed that t ibbers which respond to or are produce results mparable with the effect of the free acid. 
od h ; ’ : swntion. ¢ wry ree be : 

ae ape me D pag ge ea “a See eaayry bo diesolved Advantages With Acid Substances 
n the ber duri the icanization process; and that, in The improved process of the present invention is particular 
ct here f d not more than about 3%, clear lv advantageous when the acid substances are used together 
ran rent vul rs may often be obtained in which all with organic accelerators which appear to play an important 
the zine oxide | thus disappeared I have further observed, part in assisting the acid substances to form rubber soluble 
that ( rub re not improved by zine oxide’ zine derivatives during vuleanization. The acids thus pro- 
duri vu_-eal ntio do not show an appreciable disso!ution duce the desired effect in weak rubber to the vreatest degree 
OF Zine ¢ e duri leanization, even if the cure is greatly in the presence of such accelerators. This action is further 
proloneed This observation of the dissolution of zine oxide jndieated by analogy, from the fact that the hot xylene solu- 
in rubber, in the ease of rubbers which are improved by zine {jon of such an acid (which is effective in rubber) may not 
oxide during vuleanizaticn, has not heretofore, in so far as I appreciably dissolve zine oxide unless an organic base, tor 
am aware, beet ! de or recorded, nor has the observation example, py ridine or piperidine is present. Under such ¢on- 
that such dissolution does not take place in the case of weak ditions a xvlene-soluble double salt of the acid with zine and 
rubbers with the organie base is apparently formed. Since the com- 


I have made the discovery that the defects of weak rubbers, 


above referred to, can b vercome, and that such rubbers ean 
be rendered more or les strongly responsive to zine oxide 


certain substances, 
which have the power to combine 


vulcanization, and, by 


by adding to them prior to vulcanization 
| 


particularly a id subst: 


with zine oxide during the process ol 


an action apparently catalytic, to effect or promote dissolution 
of the 


oxide in the 


Accelerating Weak Rubbers 


ered that not only can rubbers, which 


rubber 


Zin 


| have rurtnel di Coy 
are weak or unresponsive to made to respond 
zine 


o be made to re spond to the accelerating 


Zink oxide, be 


ration to the physical improving action of 


0 ide, but the, cin 


netion of the common organic accelerators in much the same 
way es rubber which normaily ts improved by zine oxide. As 
a result, well vul d valuable products can thus be readily 
obtained 1 l of weak o vorthless products. 


The substances which I have found particularly advantag- 


cous in effeeting or promoting dissolution of zine oxide in 
weak rubber during vuleanization are acids whose zine salts 
are substantially soluble in hot aromatic hydrocarbons, such 


as benzene or xylene, or in terpene hydrocarbons, such as 
either alone or in the presence of organic 
piperidine. When such acids are 
oxide, to weak rubbers, they ap- 


during vuleanization to form 


pinene or dipentene, 
such as pyridine or 


together ith Zine 


bases, 
added, 

parently react with zine oxide 
zinc salts soluble in the hot rubber hydrocarbon, and thus 
tend to promote the dissolution of zine oxide in the rubber. 

The discovery that acid substances can thus be advantag- 
eously used is the more surprising since it is generally sup- 
posed in the industry that the presence of acid substances in 
injurious to vuleanization and is to be 
avoided. It is even believed that acid exert a 
strong retarding effect on vulcanization. 

Among the acids or acid substances which I have thus found 
to be of value in improving the vulcanizing properties of weak 
rubber in the presence of zine oxide may be mentioned the 
following: The acids of the monobasic saturated and unsatur- 
ated fatty series and in particular the higher members of said 
pa mitic, stearic oleic, and linoleic acids 
acids, sueh as phenylacetic, phenyl- 


rubber mixtures 1s 


substances 


series, such as lauric, 
aryl derivities of fatty 
aromatie monobasic acids such 
their certain 
derivatives of aromatic monobasic acids such as the alkoxy- 
benzoie acids; many resinous substances of an acid character, 
such for example as colophony, Burgundy pitch and Venice 
turpentine. Of acids the most powerful, so far as I 
have ascertained, are those high in molecular 
weight, low in melting point, and whose zine salts are the more 
soluble in the hydrocarbons above mentioned, and I regard 
these acids, such as the higher monobasic fatty acids, as par- 


propionic and cinnamie acids; 


as henzoic and toluie acids and homolouges; 


the bel | 


which are 


ticlar y advantageous 
In addition to the deseribed, I have found that 
many of their derivatives may be applied instead of the acids 


with similar effect. For example, they may be applied in the 


acids above 


are for the most nitrogenous 


themselves 


part 


basie or 


mon organic accelerators 
substanecs which are either 
generating bases during the vulcanization process, they appear 
to promote the action of the acid substances, and the disso- 
salts or 


eapable of 


lution of zine oxide by forming similar doubl« com- 
pounds. That the action of the acid substances in conjunction 
with accelerators, in promoting the dissolution of zine oxide 
catalytic one is in- 


the dissolution of 


in the rubber during vuleanization is a 
dicated by the fact that they will 
more zire oxide than they will normally combine with to form 
zine salts. Only small quantities are accordingly required. 

In general, the other 
substanees above mentioned, to be added in the practice of the 
invention, may vary from a fraction of one per cent up to 
several per cent. When such amounts of substances 
are added to weak fubber which is compounded with sulphur, 
zine oxide, and a small quantity of an organic accelerator, a 
more or less pronounced enhancement of the physical strength 
of the rubber will be effected with the resulting production 
of vuleanized products of greatly improved quality and 
strength, much superior to those which would be obtained 
without the addition of such substances. 

The addition of small the acid substances will 
also enable the organic accelerators used in the mixture to 
function properly, even with weak rubbers, so that the rate 
of the cure desired may, within limits be regulated by varying 
the amount of the accelerator,—something which would ordi- 
narily be practically impossible with such rubbers. 


cause 


amount of acid or acid substances, or 


these 


amounts of 


Greatest Improvement in Weak Rubber 


Inasmuch as rubber varies in its responsiveness or lack of 
responsiveness to zine oxide, it will be found that the decree 
of physical improvement in the vulcanizate produced from 
weak rubber by the use of a given amount of the substances 
above referred to, will correspondingly vary, depending upon 
the degree of the weakness or lack of responsiveness to zine 
oxide shown by the rubber. That is, rubber which is very 
weak or lacking in responsiveness to zine oxide will show the 
greatest improvement; while rubber which is normally highly 
responsive to zine oxide may not be affected to any consider- 
able extent; while rubbers of an intermediate character will 
be found improved correspondingly. Even with the highly 
responsive rubbers, however, the addition of such substances 
is unobjectionable and may even be advantageous. Accord- 
ingly, by adding such substances, and in particular, the higher 
monobasic fatty acids or their derivatives, to rubber in general, 
well-vuleanized products can be obtained from almost any 
ordinary kind of rubber, particularly plantation rubbers of 
varying responsiveness. A practical means is thus provided 
for avoiding the serious effects resulting from the variable 
character of raw rubber, and for insuring the production of 
uniformly high products from rubber of variable 
characteristics. 


erade 


The present invention also represents an important improve- 
iment and advance in the application of organic accelerators. 
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As above indicated, the majority of these accelerators are only 
effective with zine oxide when used in rubber which is nor- 
mally responsive to zine oxide; and when used with zine oxide 
in rubbers which are unresponsive or only slightly responsive 
to zine oxide, they fail to funetion properly. The present 
invention enables such ineffective accelerators to function 
properly even in weak rubbers, which are normally unre- 
sponsive both to zine oxide and to such accelerators. 

In the commercial practice of the invention I do not limit 
myself to the use of the pure substances alone, but I may also 
use with gord results mixtures of such substances and even 
more or less impure commercial products containing such 
substances. 
found that the zine salts of certain of the acids 
mentioned ; can be advantageously used In some instances 
it free zine oxide, but in general, 1 have obtained the 
best results when the zine salts are used together with free 
zine oxide or zine bvdre xice. 


Wiltnout 


In the foregoing I have referred only to zine oxide as the 
rubber toughener the variable effect of which is overcome or 
minimized by my invention, since zine oxide is the toughener 
commonly used. My investigations show, however, that the 
udvantages of the invention may be attained to a substantial 
degree when other metallic oxides such, for example, as the 
oxides of lead, aluminum and menganese are substituted for 
the zine oxide, although the action of such other metallic oxides 
is, in general, less pronounced than that of zine oxide. It will 
be understood, theiefore, that when, in this specification and 
the claims, I refer to zine oxide | intend to cover the use not 
only of zine oxide but also of any other metallic oxide having 
properties similar to zine oxide in the vulcanization of rubber. 


Inventicn of General Application 


The invention is of more or less general application to the 


treatment of vulcanization of rubber and rubber mixtures. 
It is particularly advantageous, as above pointed out, with 
normally weak rubbers; but it is generally applicable to the 
treatment of rubbers of varying responsiveness to zine oxide, 
and enables rubber of varying degrees of responsiveness or 
lack of responsiveness, to become highly responsive. I do not 
accordingly confine myself to the vulcanization of any one 
type of rubber mixing. The invention is applicable to vary- 
ing types of technieal compounds containing zine oxide, and 
the arsount of zine oxide may vary from a fraction of one 
per cent of the weight of the rubber to over one hundred per 
cent, according to the qualities desired in the vuleanized prod- 
uct. 

The invention ean be carried out without the addition of 
accelerators in the rubber mixtures ‘to be vulcanized, but the 
improvements produced in such cases are less pronounced than 
when added organic accelerators are present, and the invention 
is accordingly particularly advantageous when such organic 
weeclerators are also used. I have found urea to be partic- 
ularly advantageous as an accelerator in the process of the 
prcsent invention for the reason that it is non-toxic and can 
be used without giving off objectionable toxic or poisonous, 
gaseous, decomposition products during vulcanization, while 
it is nevertheless an effective accelerator in rubber mixtures 
such as those vuleanized according to the present invention. 

Ordinarily, in commercial practice, the fatty acids or other 
substanees, such as those above referred to, will be added to 
the rubber mixing on the mill, together with the other com- 
pounding ingredients. They may, however, be added to the 
raw rubber, for example, during its production on the p!anta- 
tion. Thus a small amount of fatty acid may be added to the 
rubber while it is undergoing the crépeing or sheeting opera- 
tion so that the rubber shipped from the plantation will 
already contain the added fatty acid when :t is subsequently 
compounded and vulcanized. A sma!l amount of fatty acid 
inay also be added to the rubber latex and incorporated with 
the rubber on coagulation of the latex; or small amounts of 
animal or vegetable fats (glycerides) may be added to the 
latex, where the latex itself contains enzymes or saponifying 
substances which will set free fatty acids from the oils added. 

The invention and its advantages will be illustrated by the 
following specific examples: 


Example 1.—Vulcanization without the use of added organic 
accelerators 

100 parts of thick brown erépe, which on testing was found 
to be weak, was mixed with 4 parts of zine oxide and 8 parts 
of sulphur. In addition similar mixtures were made con- 
taining 114 parts of stearic acid, 1 part of anisie acid and 1 
part of zine stearate respectively. A further compound was 
made without zine oxide. Test slabs were cured in a vul- 
eanizing press at a temperature of 148° C. (50 Ibs. in’ of 
steam). Physical tests were made on a Scott tester with the 
following results: 


Control 1% pts. stearic acid. 1 pt. anisic acid 
Tensile Tensile Klong Tensile Elong 
strength Elong. at break strength, at break. strength. at break 

Pounds. Pounds Pounds 
Min Nq. tn Per ct Sq. un. Per ct Sq. tn Per ct 
15 614 830 Aer yy ee ..790 
60 840 S40 2560 ..800.. > as 
75 1024 840 2560 2 400. fe 
9 1321 840 o # es oa 5 a » see caconeee 
] 1536 830 2279.. 700. i Sees. 

1 pt. zinc stearate No zinc oxide.- 
Elong. at Elong. at 

Tensile strength break Tensile strength break 
Min Pounds Sq. in Per ct Pounds Sq. in Per ct 
iS i 1724 i . .954 : vo ee 
60 2385 | ee <a Rs ea Mae ie cade 910 
75 2279 780 + 6 W6e 9 ee ae 910 
90 2332 . 750 » 2087.» o« 900, 
105 2572 rr. ee «e«dLee - Tere! 


These figures show that in this particular sample of rubber 
zine oxide alone did not have a beneficial effect. The addition 
of the above mentioned substances corrected this defect, par- 
ticularly in the case of stearic acid and zine stearate which 
brought about greatly improved vuleanization and enhanced 
physical strength, particularly in the lower cures. 

Example 2.—Vulcanization with added organic accelerators 

The following results were obtained with sample No. 2 
hereinbefore referred to when vulcanized according to the test 
formula hereinbefore described. The results show the marked 
improvements resulting from the addition of two parts of 
stearic acid, in addition to zine oxide, as compared with the 
results obtained with zine oxide alone, and without zine oxide. 
While zine oxide alone brought about no improvement, the 
addition of the stearic acid resulted in an improvement such 
that the vuleanized product became comparable with that 
obtained with sample No. 1, hereinbefore described, when 


vulcanized by the same test formula. 
With ZnO and 2 


Without ZnO. With ZnO. parts stearic acid 
Tensile strength 826 lbs. sq. in. 828 Ibs. sq. in 2541 Ibs. sq. in 
Llongation at break 853% T73% 793 0% 


Example 3 

The following compounds were mixed on the mill, and from 
the mixtures a series of slabs were made and cured in a vul- 
canizing press at the temperature of 50 lbs. of steam. The 
slabs were then tested for tensile strength and elongation at 
break in the usual way on a Scott tester. The two compounds 
show the results obtained with the accelerator, but without 
oleic acid, and the resu!ts obtained with both the accelerator 
and oleie acid: 


I II. 
Weak brown crepe 100 100 
SPF PP ee Pere Tre Tee re eae et 3 3 
fvuiphur oe . 5 5 
P-nitrosodimethylaniline ...cccrccccvccessesseescseseses 0.25 0.25 
ee BE si descvevdkend Ose Cen es eakaew ene erases Q 1.5 
I II -- 
Tensile Elong. at Tensile Elong. at 
Time of cure strength break. strength. break. 
2) min. X 50 Ibs 825 Ibs. sq. in B70 1745 lbs. sq. in 500% 
30 " 935 “ si 860% 2713 - 790, 
a = 1045 “ « 850% 2970 * 760% 
Bike 1272 “ “ 860% 2713 “ 740% 


Example 4 
The following results were obtained in a similar way with 
mixtures containing thiocarbanilide as an accelerator, without 
and with the addition of oleic acid. 


I Il 
Woak BHOWR GIODE 2c ccccecsoesccccveses . 100 100 
ee GE sé casas e0 teed kee duet OSes ae e ee Rae eee 3 3 
Peres ; - ase ot iteih-ne ani ie Bice a iRise ane da 5 5 
eg. cc cS OECD HUES SESH ROKS ORES LOSERS 1 1 
NEE cd cbhecdwevecise cane ceS vere sabes ene conean 0 1.5 
I II. 

Tensile Elong. at Tensile Elong. at 
Time of cure strength break strength. break 
60 min. X 50 Ibs. 212 Ibs. sq. in. 810% 1280 Ibs. sq. in. 810% 
75‘ 1683 a 820% 
o-* 495 ue 840% 2067 830% 
105 “ 1968 “ 830% 
120 °* 605 850% 2120 os 820% 
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Example 5 
The following formed and treated in a 
similar way, using urea as an accelerator. They illustrate a 


technical compound suitable for a black tread for automobile 


compounds were 


tires 
I II 
A ak rey ) 300 
H gr la 51 51 
M ra bbe 20 20 
ne Ox 75 75 
Carbon black 60 60 
pt 15 l 
‘ 1 1.5 
ar : { ; 
I I] 
f break h break 
Elong. at I Elong. at 
{ 124 40% 2611 635% 
‘ 104 1% 2385 lt ] ( Hf 
f 659 j 610% 
) , ) 600 04 
10 ‘ 9 Oo, 
Example 6 
This example strate technical con pound suitable tor 
thie white if Ol I Ito! obile tire The eon pounds 
were mixed and treated in the inner indicated in Example 3. 
I II 
Weak cre 100 100 
th 
’ e 4.5 } 
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Example 7 
This example illustrates the use of lead oxide as a sub- 


stitute tor zine in accordance with my i vention. 


mixed on the mill with 


oxide : 


LOO parts ol weak brown crépe were 


Swelling of Rubber 


4 number of interesting 
the degree of swelling induced in rubber by 
is reported in the German journal, Kolloid Zeitung, 1923, vol- 
ume 23, pages 168-176. 

It was observed, in the first place, that the maximum swell- 
ing of rubber took place in an increasing relation with the 
dialectrie found that 
liquids, which contained either halogens or sulphur, possessed 
greater swelling power than the others. An investigation was 
made of the rapidity of the ’ the different 
rubber solutions and it was determined that there was a rather 
large difference in the rates of vuleanization between the 
different solutions. It was established to be greatest in those 
solutions where the solvent POsse ssed either a halogen or 
sulphur atom in the molecule. Carbon disulphide and carbon 
tetrachloride solutions gave the smallest rate of vulcanization. 

Close observation the rate of swelling and it 
was found that at the start of the process the velocity was 
strongly dependent on the viscosity of the solvent, and because 
of this the weakly swelling agents have a velocity many times 
that of the strongly swelling agents at the commencement 
of the Carbon disulphide and mereaptan have the 
greatest swelling velocity. This is due to their strong swelling 
power and to their low viscosity. 

Various kinds of rubber were examined and it was de- 
termined that the rate and degree of swelling vary consider- 
ably with the different grades and kinds of rubber. It is a 
general rule, which however is subject to quite a few excep- 
tions, that the smaller the value of the maximum swelling 
power of the solvent, the quicker will these solvents be taken 
up by the different kinds of rubber. 

These experiments explain the position held by carbon di- 
sulphide in the cold vuleanization process. This is due to the 
unusually high swelling velocity of the solvent and to the fact 
that every vulcanizing agent is slowly active in it. Its swell- 
ing properties are inferior only to those of mereaptan. 
Carbon tetrachloride is inferior to it in this respect, but this 
solvent has the advantage that vulcanization 
slowly in it. 


determine 
various liquids 


experiments made to 


constant. It was also those 


organic 


vuleanization of 


was made of 


pre PSS, 


takes place 
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4 parts of lead oxide, 5 parts of sulphur and 0.25 parts of 
para-phenylenediamine. The same compound was also made 
with addition of 1.5 parts of oleic acid. 

On curing these mixtures in a vuleanizing press for 45 min- 


utes at 148° C. the following results were obtained. 

Without oleic acid. With oleic acid. 
Tensile strengt 921 Ibs. sq. in 2000 Ibs. sq. in. 
Elongatior 820 O% 870% 


rom these « xamples t will be seen that a radical improve- 
ment in the properties of the vuleanized product is brought 
about by the addition of a fatty acid, 
and that weak » vuleanized 

rubber. 


products comparable 


Where the 


even a small amount of 
rubber thereby 
with those obtained 
intermediate in its properties between 


col verted int 


are 


from strons 


r 


rubber is 


weak and stro rubber, a similar, although less arked, im- 
provement can be obtained; while by adding a s1 amount 
of the fatty acids, or other acid compounds, and accelerators, 
to pls tation rubber renerally the rubber which is weak or 
unresponsive to zine oxide will be improved and made more 
nearly comparable with strong rubber, hile intermediate 

ades ibber will be similarly improved although to a 
ess extent, the result that a uniformity and improvement 
in quality of t vulcanized products is obtainable which has 
rh here oO! been obtainable in commercial practice, 

The improved products produced according to the present 


ill be characterized proved 


imparted to them by the improved method of 


by the wu properties 


vuleanization 


m4 
Invention 


and they ill also have a characteristic composition, due to 
the added substances and to the dissolution of zine oxide 
brought about thereby. Thus weak rubber which when sub- 


jected to vuleanization in the ordinary way would be interior 
in properties, and which would be practically fre 
solved zine oxide, can be converted by the present invention 
products containing an 
oxide dissolved therein and combined therewith 
cteristic of the invention. 


from dis 


into strone vuleanized appreciable 
amount of zine 
in the manner char: 


The Rubber Industry in 1922 
Continued from Paae 


general downward tendency of export prices during 1922, the 
lowest level being reached in the last quarter, except in the 
ease of rubber shoes, hose and packing. During the first 
quarter ol 1923 rubber boots, battery jars and accessories, 
belting and rubber thread experienced strengthening prices, 
while noteworthy price declines were registered for all classes 
of tires, canvas rubber soled shoes, druggists’ rubber sundries, 
hose and soles and heels. 


Technical Developments 


Among the more important technical developments in the 
industry have been the tendency toward increased production 
of cord tires, the importation of rubber into the United States 
in latex form, the preparation of rubber from latex by me- 
chanical methods without the addition of coagulants or the 
extraction of any elements except water, experimental utili- 
zation of rubber latex in paper manufacture, the building of 
tires on flat drums instead of cores, experiments with rubber 
as a road surfacing material, production of rubber flooring 


{not matting or tiling) increased manufacture of rubber 
waist belts, developments in the application of sponge rubber 
soes and heels. There was a tendency to substitute crude 


rubber in place of reclaimed in many products during the 
period of low prices for erude rubber. 


Merchandising Developments 


In the merchandising field the outstanding development was 
the abrogation of mileage guaranties and the agreement on 
the standard tire warranty by leading tire manufacturers. 
There was some tendency toward revising conditions of orig- 
inal equipment tire sales to automobile manufacturers. In 
the export field the distribution of foreign language editions 
of “Why Straight Side Tires Are Better,” published by the 
Rubber Association of America, has helped to remove foreign 
prejudice against this type of equipment, which is becoming 
universal for American cars requiring tires in sizes larger 
than 30 by 31%. 





Ed 





Some New Uses of Rubber Latex 


(Continued from December 10 Issue) 
By G. I. Ramsig 


Advantages of Latex Treated Stuffing 


The product that is obtained in this manner is totally 
different from the original grass, straw or hair. The lat- 
ter merely form the skeleton structure of the new substance. 
A perfectly elastic material is obtained and because no sol- 
vent was used in dissolving the rubber, its original “nerve” 
and elasticity is retained. Furniture, upholstered with this 
new material or mattresses stuffed with it, resist every deform- 
ation and retain their shape indefinitely. 

Up to the present time the ideal stuffing has been the air 
eushion. On the other hand the use of air cushions for 
stuffing furniture or mattresses is fraught with all sorts of 
technical difficulties which need not be discussed here. Per- 
haps the most important of these is the fact that air within 
the cushion, which is generally made of rubber, tends to 
oxidize the latter and destroy its elasticity and cause the for- 
mation of pin-holes, which of course immediately destroy the 
usefulness of the cushions. 

The latex treated stuffing can be used with just as good 
results in the place of the air cushion. Furthermore the 
woolen materials, being protected with a rubber coating, are 
no longer subjected to destruction by moths. Then again 
furniture stuffed with the latex treated material is perfectly 
ventilated. The upholstery need not be stuffed so tightly and 
the cushions will still be soft and elastic, allowing free access 
to and passage of air through them, an important sanitary 
condition. Another significant advantage of the latex treated 
stuffing is that, when it becomes necessary to remove it from 
the cushions and mattresses for cleaning, it is perfectly feasible 
to wash it with water or even boil it in water to remove all 


dirt. 


Conservation and Waterproofing of Building Materials 


Another possible use for rubber latex either alone or in 
admixture with other materials suggests itself in the conser- 
vation and waterproofing of porous building materials or 
structures. The use of rubber in solution for this purpose 
may not be new and of course waterproofing paints and com- 
positions have been used for this purpose for a long time. 
Sandstone, gypsum, concrete, plaster, ete., are all porous 
substances and it is generally necessary to protect them 
against the penetration of moisture, which has a tendency 
to remain in the material and freeze when the temperatur. 
is low enough, causing splitting and chipping of the stone. 
Rubber is absolutely impervious to water and a rubber film 
is therefore an excellent protection against the penetration of 
moisture. 

Waterproof paint compositions can be made with latex in 
various concentrations varying with the porosity of the stone. 
Thus for example, sandstone which is very porous must be 
treated with quite a concentrated latex, while the less porous 
stones, artificial or natural, can be satisfactorily treated with 
more dilute and hence less expensive solutions of latex. 

In making composition paints with rubber latex, the 
colloidal properties of the latter are utilized to good advantage. 
Thus it is possible to mix the rubber colloid, in an aqueous 
medium, with another aqueous colloidal solution. Solu- 
tions of rosin, in the colloidal condition, rosin milk, of the 
same nature as is used in sizing paper, may be readily mixed 
with rubber latex and employed for this purpose. Added 
desirable effects are gained in this manner. 


Rubber Stoppers or Composition Corks 


Another interesting use for rubber latex is in the manufac- 
ture of composition corks and bottle stoppers for chemical 
purposes. Wooden stoppers have been made for this purpose 
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and sometimes they were given a treatment with a solution of 
rubber in an organic volatile solvent. This makes the manu- 
facturing cost high. It is much cheaper to use rubber latex 
for this purpose. In coating the stopper the latex forms an 
impervious coating and protects the stopper against the action 
of corrosive liquids. The latex can also be employed in making 
composition cork products, which are built up from old, waste 
cork which is ground up into a fine powder, incorporated with 
the latex and then pressed into shape. Much better results 
are said to be possible with rubber, latex than with the or- 
dinary binding agents, such as nitrocellulode solutions, glue 
and gelatine preparations, vegetable sizings and adhesives, 
pitch, linseed oil varnishes, solutions of rubber in organic 
volatile solvents, ete. The corks, manufactured with rubber 
latex, have been found to be much superior to the regular 
product both in strength and in elasticity. 


Rubber Latex as a Joint Packing 


In plumbing, setting up steam and water lines and for many 
other purposes as well, it is necessary to make a water-tight 
joint between the ends of the pipes and the pipe fittings. 
The general approved practice is to use hemp, soaked with a 
paste made of red lead and linseed oil, between the threads. 
There are various disadvantages connected with the use of 
this substance for making water-tight joints, not the least 
being the comparatively high price of red lead and linseed 
oil. It has been suggested that the hemp may be impregnated 
with a concentrated or diluted rubber latex, either alone or 
in admixture with other colloidal substances. The hemp, 
still moist with the latex, is wound around the pipe thread 
in the regular manner and the joint is screwed fast. The 
pressure serves to squeeze out the excess latex in the hemp, 
whereupon the rubber coagulates and forms an absolutely 
water-tight joint. The latex may be employed for making 
water-tight the joints between the metal and glass in water 
gages on steam boilers. For this purpose the latex is used 
in a slightly different form. 


Impregnation of Wood 


Wood is a porous substance. This renders it an easy matter 
for spores and other animal or vegetable agents to get into 
it and exert their destructive action on it. Then again wood 
is pervious to water. The impregnation of wood with various 
substances to inhibit its decay and decomposition and to 
render it water-resistant is carried out on a large scale. Thus 
for example railroad ties are impregnated with tarry oils and 
creosote, which are by far the most effective of the protective 
agents. 

However there are certain disadvantages possessed by all 
the common impregnating agents which appear to be cir- 
cumvented when rubber latex is employed as the impregnating 
agent. Thus the use of tarry oils and creosote compounds is 
limited to wood which is employed for purposes where both 
the darkened color, the odor and the sticky character of the 
wood surface treated in this manner, are not detrimental. 
On the other hand these substances could not be used for 
treating wood which is to be manufactured into furniture. 
Various petroleum distillates and oils have also been proposed 
for this purpose, but being volatile they soon evaporate from 
the wood, which is then left unprotected. Rosin has been 
used for the impregnation of wood, but while the rosin will 
penetrate into the pores and fill them, it will soon ooze out 
when the temperature rises, due to the fact that rosin possesses 
a much different coefficient of expansion than wood. The 
result is that the pores are actually widened, fissures and 
cracks are formed, the rosin leaves the wood and the wood 
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is in worse condition than if the rosin had never been used. use of rubber latex tor impregnating violin wood will render 

The action of rubber latex is entirely different. In the first possible the reproduction of instruments comparable with old 
place dependent on the character of the wood and the dilution Italian products. 
of the rubber lat , the latter will veenetrate to a depth . . . 
varying between on ) thre hae FR rs In most ha . Waterproofing Cases and Cartons 
this 3 ufficient to render the wood perfectly water resistant Cartons and eases of all sorts ean be rendered waterproof 
The important advantage of the latex impregnation is the by treatment ith rubber latex. For many purposes it is 
elasticity of the rubber that f the pores of the wood. When quite necessary to have such packing boxes in which to ship 
the temperature rises tl rubber does not ooze out again, for and store products which are injured by moist For ex- 
it does not ori he pores completel) ample tea is shipped in packages which are lined with tin 

foil. This is rather expensive and just as good results may 
Latex [mpregnating Process be obtained by the use of rubber latex. 

Rudolph Ditmar claims to have worked out a number of A simple method of applying the latex is suggested in the 
processes for imprecnatit hoth soft and hard wood with fellowing: A little of the rubber milk is put in the box and 
rubber late The foll . process is said to give the best then the latter is rapidly rotated. The centrifugal action 
results throws the latex against the sides which become covered with 

To start with the od ust be as dry as possible, the drying thin rubber film Un drying the latex quick coagulates, 
process being conducted at a temperature of 100 to 130 degrees but if a still more impervious coating is desired, the rubber 
© The still ood then immediately introdueed into ay vulcanized DN being subjected to the fumes of sulphur 
a latex bath and allowed to remain there for a period of Chloride. Only a very thin film of rubber is required t 
twenty minute \t the end of that time the wood is com thoroughly protect the contents of the packing box from 
pletely cooled. Then the wood is taken out of the bath. moisture. Cartons and other containers can b terprooted 
During the treatment th voody fibers absorb the latex and ina simbiar manner, 

URCOSEROSS SNS SUIaCe OF Ce ood becomes covered with Conclusion 

coagulated rubber easily rubbed off with a wooden 

implement | then the rd ‘a ed tor twenty four hours The various purposes for which rubber late ‘ be used, 
in ‘th opel (ert n teehnical detail must he riven care ful which have been deseribed above, are not bh) an means al 
attention in order to seeure effective impreenatior tl exist or may be found for this really dertul fluid, 

It ! e diffi reenate hard oods than soft rubber mull L ha serve to indicate, however, that rubber 
ood | le? On the more dilute the rubber ( n become : conunodity of great indus ionifieance 
ite med | Ol (Juite coneent ted solutions n otner ad tries | ides the rubber industry \\ a little 
of the ! d with good results in impregnating thought 1 en to the matter, the possibiliti product 
ott ood ‘ I ood has a tatty feel, a hich luster re een to be 1) remarkable. Althoueg are still at 
ind hed iter | ( ‘ ( duek It « he varnished, the very Start ot the whol ent rprise, tiie at to success 
painted or lacquered It o possible to color the wood ms « I defines There are no technical difheulties that 
vitl ri ( ! matters before impregnation re too 2 t to he irmounted or that would tend to detract 
ind seeure ’ ‘ olored produet from the dvant es of the latex. It is ogether possible 

An interesting suggestion | been made in connection wit! that th uture | see a big business in rubber latex for such 
the manufacture ¢ It is known that modern violin us : e | ussd above. The effect on the rubber 
makers have not bee ble to manufacture instruments that industry will be important and as far as can be seen to its 
compare ith the old It in violins It is thought that the great advantage 
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‘ 


‘“Gutty’s”’ 


how you do it.” Raymond 


And it 


‘It isn’t what vou do, but 


Hitchcock once said in song. is true vesterday, 


today and forever The mighty blows of “Babe” Ruth, 
“Cy” Williams, et al, that many times have sent the 
whirling sphere winging by the last outposts of the 
ball diamond have drawn more than one raucous jeer 
from the skeptics “The lively ball, the lively ball” 
has been their heartless chant. “Without the lively 
ball the Sultans of Swat are less than the dust; as a 


matter of fact these home run machines would not even 
see the dust of the old time clouters.” 

But witness the plight of the old time golfer, 
the whose wail about the lively 
has been just loud as that of the disgruntled 
run and much longer. It can still be heard 
faintly floating down the fairway of a new era. Where 
is his alibi now that his old pet has stood the test of 


him 
ball 


of “gutty age, 


critic, 


competitive merit? For let him ruminate upon this 
sad bit of information from the New York Tribune: 
“The gutta percha golf ball, which has gathered 


cobwebs these twenty years, enjoyed an Indian summer 
flight on an English links the other day. Some of the 
older British players, who look back half regretfully 
to “gutty” days”, went out with the younger amateurs, 
who had never hit any ball but the rubber core. to see 
what both could do with the obsolete toy. 


Posthumous Day 


“The upshot of the experiment proved that it’s the 
golfer not the ball that matters. The present 
champion Wethered led the field with 77 sirokes on 
full-lengih courses, tees away back and the ground soggy. 


The rubber core could not have clipped many strokes 
from that round. Wethered 
fashioned driver, such as he had never 
Neither he nor any of the other long hitters had troubie 
in getting home in 2 at the two-shot holes. Pheir 
drives were about thirty yards shorter than their usual 
length with the livelier ball 


played with ol i- 


an 


before waggled. 


“Certain merits in the “gutty” as compared with the 
rubber 
to keep straight, easier to control and not so tricky on 
the putting green the new ball. I honestly 
believe, said Mr. Darwin, on the side of the Has Beens, 
that it brought the best golfer to the top more certainly 
than did the rubber core. 


“The net effect of the introduction of the rubber- 
cored ball has been to lengthen the yardage of all links. 
A referendum would probably show that most golfers 
do not favor a more elastic ball than the manufacturers 
are now putting out, but they have no desire to return 
to the solid gutta percha, a hard-hearted object to the 
duffer’s thinking.” 


core were noted. The players found it easier 


as do 
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The Safe Handling of Solvents 


Storage, Ventilation, Isolation and Solvent 
Recovery Treated in Following Article 


By A. G. Smith 


HE problem of handling solvents safely in the rubber 
T industry may be attacked from various angles. There 
is a tendency toward the development of processes that 
avoid the use of solvents in large quantities, or that utilize 
solvents that are less inflammable than those formerly favored. 
Advances have also been made in the way of providing im- 
proved storage facilities and good ventilation, isolating the 
buildings where considerable quantities of solvents must be 
used, installing solvent-recovery systems, and educating em- 
ployees with respect to the dangers associated with solvents. 
The Characteristics of Certain Special Solvents 

Carbon bisulphide is used in the cold-eure process, and for 
cement making. Its vapor is much heavier than air, and 
where bisulphide is used in considerable quantity it is im- 
portant to ventilate the room by means of a down-draft 
system, with suction-outlet openings in or near the floor. 

The vapor of carbon bisulphide is one of the most easily 
inflammable substances known, and it may take fire spon- 
taneously when heated in the presence of air to about 300° 
Fahr. This is the temperature that ordinary steam has, at a 
pressure of something like fifty-two pounds per square inch 
by the gage, and hence it is plain that carbon bisulphide 
should never be stored, handled, or distributed through pipe 
lines, near power steam lines. 

Carbon-bisulphide vapor is extremely sensitive to explosion 
by gnition, when it is mixed with three times its own volume 
of oxygen, or with an amount of air containing that quantity 
of oxygen. The combustion of the liquid or vapor, by fire 
or explosion, results in the formation of a large volume of 
sulphur-dioxide gas, which makes the fighting of such a fire 
specially difficult and hazardous. Carbon bisulphide should 
always be handled in small quantities, and the fumes should 
he effectively removed by means of exhaust ventilation, not 
only on aecount of the fire hazard, but also because they are 
poisonous. They produce headache and digestive troubles, 
affect the eyesight, and in case of prolonged exposure they 
may produce serious disturbance of the nervous system. 

Benzol_is another solvent that is used quite extensively. 
Its flash point may be as low as zero Fahr., and its vapor 
forms explosive mixture when mixed with from 15 to 40 times 
its own volume of air. The vapor diffuses readily, and ig- 
nites easily when mixed with air in any proportion within the 
limits I have mentioned. 

The odor of pure benzol (unlike that of commercial carbon 
bisulphide) is not objectionable, and in consequence of this 
fact persons often remain in spaces containing it, much longer 
than they ought to. The vapor is toxic, and solutions econ- 
taining benzol should therefore be confined as closely as 
practicable, and rooms in which the solvent is used should be 
thoroughly ventilated. Benzol vapor, when inhaled in moder- 
ate quantity, may produce sleepiness (sometimes preceded by 
a stage of exhilaration), followed by muscular weakness and 
irregular pulse, and severe accidents have been caused by 
persons inhaling benzol vapor and then falling into or upon 
dangerous moving machines, in consequence of the loess of 
muscular control that was produced. Long exposure causes 
marked diminution of the white corpuscles in the blood, and 
may also profoundly affect the internal organs. 

Toluol, xylol, and solvent naphtha are occasionally used to 
produce rubber solutions. Their physiological effects on work- 
men are not markedly different from those produced by 
benzol, although they are somewhat safer by reason of being 
somewhat less volatile. Their relative volatility and inflam- 

*Abstract of a paper by A. G. Smith, Chemical] Engineer, of The Trav- 


elers Insurance Co., read before the Chemica] and Rubber Sections of the 
National Safety Council, at the Buffalo Congress. 
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mability may be indicated by stating that commercial toluol 
ordinarily has a flash point in the vicinity of 45 degrees Fahr., 
xyvlo! 80 degrees Fahr., and solvent naphtha about 60 degrees 
Fahr. 

Gasoline is being used extensively in this country as a 
solvent, not only because it is ordinarily less toxie, but also 
because it is believed to be more efficient as a solvent. It is 
employed as such in varying degrees of purity. A number 
of manufacturers obtain good results in the preparation of 
rubber plastic for use in impregnating fabric, or for pro- 
ducing certain grades of cement, by using a gasoline having 
a gravity of from 70 degrees to 75 degrees Baumé. Gasoline 
of this density evaporates rapidly when exposed to the air, 
or when fabric treated with the rubber solution is passed over 
heated rolls. In view of this fact, suction ventilators are 
essential near the machines, in order to maintain safe working 
conditions. 

The hazards of explosion and of toxie action, from gasoline 
of this character, are probably comparable with those asso- 
ciated with other light hydrocarbons. Some manufacturers 
have replaced benzol by naphtha or gasoline, mainly to de- 
crease the poisoning hazard. 

Carbon tetrachloride has been used with fair suecess in pro- 
ducing rubber solutions, and it has the advantage of being 
non-inflammable. Its cost is usually higher than that of the 
solvents that it can replace, however, and its use has therefore 
been limited. To reduce this objection some manufacturers 
have blended the terachloride with other solvents speh as 
benzol, naphtha, or gasoline, thereby reducing the inflam- 
mability of the solvent without incurring the cost that pure 
tetrachloride would involve. Carbon-tetrachloride vapor, 
when inhaled in considerable quantity, acts as an anaesthetic. 

Storage 

The storage of solvents creates various hazards, the most 
prominent of which are those of fire and explosion. The 
character of the storage installation, and the quantity of sol- 
vent that may be stored, are governed to a certain extent by 
local ordinances and by insurance regulations. 

Underground storage tanks are recommended for solvents, 
hecause they minimize the fire exposure; but the cost of in- 
stalling an underground tank properly may be quite heavy 
when the quantity of solvent to be stored is large. Large 
supplies are more commonly stored in above-ground tanks, 
located where the land slopes away from the plant and from 
other buildings in the vicinity, or else surrounded by large 
eatch-basins walled in with heavy embankments of earth. Due 
regard should also be paid to the exposure to sparks from 
smoke-stacks, locomotives, and other sources. Tanks located 
above ground have the advantage that leaks can be readily 
detected in them, and repairs can also be more easily made. 

Tanks used for the storage of solvents (and especially 
above-ground tanks) should be provided with goose-neck 
breather pipes containing well-fitted copper-wire screens hav- 
ing a mesh not coarser than 40 to the inch. This allows the 
pressure within the tank to remain equal to that of the at- 
mosphere, and at the same time affords a safeguard against 
fire entering the tank. Storage installations consisting of a 
number of tanks may have their vents connected to a common 
main, terminating at a point where the solvents may be re- 
covered, or be disposed of in the atmosphere with the least 
danger of ignition. Tanks painted white are theoretically 
better than those painted with any other color, because white 
reflects radiant heat best, and this tends to reduce evaporation. 

The loss of stored solvents from evaporation, and the hazard 
due to the presence of inflammable vapors in the surrounding 
atmosphere, may be overcome to a certain extent by the use 
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of a newly developed mixture containing calcium chloride, 
glucose, glycerine, cornstarch, and glue. These substances are 
suitably prepared, mixed, and introduced into the storage 
tanks. They are insoluble in gasoline and some of the other 
common rubber solvents, but float to the top of the solvent, 
and when they are present in sufficient quantity to cover the 
liquid with a layer an inch or so in thickness, they are said 
to check the evaporation quite notably. 

When the possible presence of moisture in the solvent is 
not objectionable, the “plenium” system of storage may also 
for solvents that do not mix with 
water to any notable extent. In this system the space in the 
tank that is not filled with solvent contains water, and solvent 
is removed from the tank by foreing in a volume of water 
equal to that of the quantity of solvent that is wanted. A 
storage tank of this sort must of course be protected from 
in the ground or by other 


be used to good advantage 


freezing—-either by deep burial 
means 

When solvent is maintained in a battery 
of storage tanks, the valves controlling the distributing mains 
should be marked in some conspicuous and unmistakable way, 
so that it will be plain whether the valve is cracked open or 
Pipe lines carrying different solvents may 
painted with distinctive colors. This ma- 
attendant in charge in following the flow 
storage system through the pipe lines. 
used for gasoline lines, vellow for 
bisulphide, and sO on. This eolor 
into the different de- 
solvents are 
pipe lines lead from storage tanks to pumps or 
tanks loeated within a plant, it is 
pipes fitted, internally, with fine wire- 
from extending back to the 
main fire; and this precaution is 
recommended even when the pipe lines are fitted with stop- 
Motor-operated pumps that are located in the vicinity 
mable solvents should be housed in 
Vapor-prool and all fuses, switches, starting 
boxes, afld rheostats should be inclosed. 

When benzol stored during winter months, the 
storage tanks should be kept warm, because benzol freezes at 
32” Fahr., and does not liquefy again until the temperature 
has risen to about 40° Fahr. It is possible to store benzol 
above ground, in outside tanks that are fitted with steam coils; 
but the heat from the coils may generate vapor enough to 
constitute a hazard, and recommend 
that the tanks used for winter storage be located in moderately 
heated fireproof buildings. , 

On account of the unusually high volatility of carbon bi- 
sulphide we that this substance be stored under 
water. Water dissolves carbon bisulphide to the extent of 
about one-half of one per cent, but does not thereby become a 


more than one 


is entirely closed 
advantageously he 
terially assists the 
from the 
For example, red may be 
blue for 


of solvents 
henzol, earbon 


“4 heme, if adopt d, should be extended 


partments ol the plant where the used. 

When 
auxiliary storage rood 
practice to have the 
prevent flame 


mesh sereens, to 


storage tanks in ease of 
valves 
of tanks containing inflan 


compartments 


must be 


considerable henee we 


res ommend 


source of danger 


Static Electricity 


Solvents and their are often ignited by sparks of 
static eleetricity,—primarily because the operator of the plant 
disregards possibilities of this kind, or does not suspect that 
certain conditions are likely to give rise to static disturbances 
of significant A cold, dry, winter’s day is well 
known to favor the generation of static electricity, but it 
should be remembered that it is not the cold but the dryness 
that is the An equally dry atmosphere at 
any other time of year is equally likely to be attended by the 
development of dangerous static sparks. 

When any a spreading machine, for ex- 
ample—is electricity to a 
notable extent, a simple test may be made by holding the back 
of the hand within two or three inches of the material that is 
going through the machine. If static charges of importance 
are present, an unmistakable tingling sensation will be notice- 
able, attended by a movement of the hairs on the 
hand. A neon-gas detector, such as is used for testing spark- 
plugs on automobiles, may also be useful for this purpose. 

In plants making rubber goods or rubber cement, each 
moving part of the spreading, slitting, winding, re-winding, 
and agitating units should be in good electrical connection 


vapors 


intensity. 


favoring element. 


given machine 


suspected oft generating static 


sensible 
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with a metallie conductor that is positively grounded. An 
iron water-pipe that runs underground for a considerable 
distance makes a good “ground,” but buried metallic plates, 
though often recommended, are not dependable, because the 
earth around them is likely to become dry, and the “ground” 
is then very poor. The oil that is used in lubrication tends 
to insulate the parts of a machine from one another to some 
extent. Soldered connections in the grounding conductor do 
not suffice in all instances, beeause vibration is likely to sever 
the joints. Serew connections fitted with lock-washers and 
nuts are more dependable. A potential of thousands of volts 
may sometimes accumulate in a machine, or on a belt, or in a 
solution, unless the grounding is effectively done, and if a 
spark oceurs when the explosive range of the solvent vapors 
in the neighboring air is correct, disastrous results are likely 
to follow. 

Another means of preventing the accumulation of static- 
electricity charges consists in keeping the atmosphere of the 
room humid by means of properly placed steam jets. If a 
single machine is to be safeguarded, a perforated steam pipe, 
located near the source of possible electric disturbances, will 
Some manufacturers of rubber products 


serve quite well, 
stating that the moisture 


object to the use of steam, however, 
eauses blisters in the rubber, especially when fabric is being 
impregnated or coated with a rubber solution. 

For spreading, winding, and eutting machines, grounded 
metal idler-rolls, grounded horizontal bars studded with sharp 
points that come close to the material passing through the 
machine, and grounded metal strips on metal pulley shafts, 
afford considerable protection. The replacement of belts by 
gear drives, and the providing of metal plates for operators 
to stand on when tending machines, also help to eliminate 
static discharges. 

The sifting or screening of sulphur is a special source of 
danger from static electricity, and even though the sereens 
are permanently and effectively grounded, we recommend that 
this operation be conducted in a place that is isolated from 
the main plant. Sifting or screening machines may also be 
arranged so that the material that is handled is blanketed by 
an inert gas, which excludes oxvgen and thereby makes ig- 
nition impossible, for the time being. 

Metal-topped tables are preferable to tables made wholly 
of wood, in eases where slightly plastie rubber sheets are cut 
to size, because the metal can be grounded to partially prevent 
the electrification that is likely to take place when the sheet is 
stripped from the table. Furthermore, no inflammable sol- 
vents should be allowed (even in small quantities) near such 
tables. 
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A. DUBOSC TO WRITE FOR 
THE RUBBER AGE 


After an absence of three years due to 
illness, Mr. A. Dubose, the well-known 
French chemist, has recently resumed his 
practice. 

It is with much pleasure, therefore, that 
we announce that Mr. Dubose will resume 
his technical writings and that his articles 
will be first published in this country in 
THE RUBBER AGE starting with an early 


issue. 
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Mr. Dubosc is preparing valuable articles 
on physical and colloidal chemistry which 
every rubber chemist will want to read. 
Watch for this series of articles. 
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Brown Factice and Acetone Extract 


The state of subdivision of the sample influences markedly 
the proportion which can be removed by extraction in a 
Soxhlet apparatus in a definite time. Cubes with a side of 
three millimeters gas 48.46 per cent of extract, whereas under 
similar conditions the same material, reduced to such dimen- 
sions as to pass through a sieve with 196 openings to the 
square centimeter, yielded 63.4 per cent. The extraction of 
soluble matter also in either case is far from complete, even 
after continuous treatment for ten hours. For further details 
see Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-percha, 1923, pages 11,833 to 
11,834. 


Plasticity of Raw Materials 


The plasticity of raw materials may be conveniently meas- 
ured by means of the apparatus which is shown in the 
accompanying figure, according to an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Italian C)\ 
magazine, Giornale Chimica Ind, Appli- \ 
cata, 1923, volume 5, pages 342 to 343. 

The apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
vessel which is divided into two parts 
S and I. These parts are connected by 
means of a bayonet joint which is kept 
tight by means of a rubber gasket. The $ 
upper part of the vessel is connected with 
a supply of compressed air through the T 
nozzle G. It also carries a screw with a 
large head. The screw is seen at V and 
the head T may be raised or lowered into 
the main body of the apparatus. The ; —— 
lower part of the cylindrical cavity ter- 
minates in a cone-shaped portion C, 
which has an orifice O at the apex. 

The raw mixture, which is to be tested, 
is introduced into the apparatus after 
being first shaped into rough cylindrical 
form so that it fits into the cylindrical uty 
cavity with ease. The head T is then 
lowered so that it presses the rubber sample against the con- 
ieal portion C. This is accomplished by turning the screw V. 
When air pressure is applied the pressure of the rubber 
sample against the conical surface is increased and the rubber 
is forced through the opening O without being disturbed in 
any way by the efflux of air into the apparatus. 

The apparatus is maintained in the vertieal position and is 
immersed in a bath of water or glycerine which is kept at a 
definite temperature. The part U which is shaped in the 
form of a claw is used to close the opening O. This claw 
U is hinged at P and is operated by the lever L. By closing 
U, the opening O is shut off and the long tube of rubber 
emerging from that opening is cut off and notched at any 
time interval, allowing the determination of the length of the 
rubber cylinder to be determined within any space of time. 
The plasticity of the rubber sample is measured in this way, 
and as the temperature may be varied at will by means of 
the water or glycerine, it is possible to make an accurate de- 
termination of the effect of temperature on the plasticity of 
rubber. 
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U 
Apparatus for 
Testing Plastic- 


Recovering Rubber and Used Fabric 


According to German Patent No. 355,768, the rubberized 
fabries, etc. are first coarsely ground and then agitated with 
a solvent in an autoclave in which the mass can be heated 
under pressure. The apparatus contains stirring arrangement 
for agitating the mass during the heating. 
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Vulcanization in the Cold 

In French Patent No. 550,391 there is described an im- 
provement in the vulcanization of rubber in the cold which 
has to do mainly with the acceleration of the rubber vulcan- 
izing process, The principal object of this process is to 
accelerate the vuleanization without running the danger of 
premature vulcanization. 

This is accomplished by the proper selection of the acceler- 
ator as well as the correct proportionment of the various 
ingredients that go to make up the rubber mixture. One 
example is cited in which the following mixture is used. 
Rubber, sulphur, oxide of zine and a sulpho-carbon derivative 
are mixed together. The latter ingredient may be xantho- 
genates, dithiocarbamates, aleoyldithio-earbonie acids, ete. In 
another example the ingredients consist of rubber, sulphur, 
oxide of zine and aniline, or any other primary amine. 

The above described batches are mixed together thoroughly 
in the mixing rolls and when the rubber films are drawn out 
to the proper thickness between the mixing rolls, the rubber 
is passed through calender rolls and the rubber film is re- 
doubled over itself one or more times sufficient to a sheet of 
rubber of the required thickness. Then the rubber is allowed 
to remain in this condition for about twenty-four hours. 
It can then be subjected to a hot vuleanization process or 
allowed to vuleanize in the cold, a process which takes about 
one week for completion. 

Another method of carrying out the process is to subject 
the rubber batch which contains the sulpho-carbon derivative 
to the action of the vapors of aniline. 


Fresh and Preserved Rubber Latex 

Now that rubber latex has become a regular commodity 
on the market, the properties and behavior of this substance 
in transit, when preserved and when unpreserved, are matters 
which should attract the attention of rubber men. The results 
of certain observations along these lines are published in the 
3ulletin of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 1923, volume 
5, pages 511 to 512. 

It is found that preserved latex does not cling to the walls 
of the containing vessel like fresh latex. Furthermore it is a 
much more difficult matter to coagulate the same cleanly with 
the formation of clots. An interesting observation is that 
latex, which has been preserved with the aid of caustic soda, 
can be more easily preserved than that which has been pre- 
served with ammonia. In order to obtain a good coagulated 
mass and a clear serum, it is recommended as best procedure 
to add sufficient acid to produce a faintly acid reaction, with- 
out inducing clotting, and then to warm the mass on a water 
bath. 

Another interesting fact is that preserved latex can also 
be coagulated by the addition of a sufficient quantity of such 
inert powders as carbon black or refined china clay. The 
coagulated rubber, which is obtained from rubber latex, is 
very tough and does not yield a compact, well-knit crepe on 
the washing rolls. The smooth sheet which first results be- 
comes broken and full of holes when passed repeatedly 
between the rolls. In order to obtain a crepe of normal 
appearance, the rubber must first be dried and then re-worked. 


Rubber Treating Process 

Rubber solution which has been treated with a vuleanizing 
agent, for example by the Peachey process or by the ordinary 
method of cold vuleanization, is mixed with a rubber pre- 
cipitant such as acetone or aleohol before gelation sets in. 
The resulting precipitate is a vuleanized dough which can be 
molded or pressed in to any desirable shape or form. By 
using a mixture of rubber solvent, for example benzene or 
naphtha, with the acetone no precipitation is effected, and the 
gelatin of the rubber solution is also completely arrested. 
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A New Rubber Year! 


NOTHER year nears its close—a year for which much was pre- 
dicted in the rubber industry. In 1922 it was freely said that 
1923 would be a banner year, that 1923 would see wonderful 
strides taken by the manufacturer of rubber products as well as 
by the manufacturer of raw materials and equipment. 


How well the industry has fared need not be retold in detail here. It 
suffices to say that the year 1923 winds up with very few companies showing 
anything very sustantial on the mght side of its ledger sheets. Profits, 
especially for the last six months, have been small and in many cases losses are 
reported. 

This situation is, unfortunately, attributed to internal discord in the rubber 
industry as much as to general business conditions. That such has been the 
case is the cause for much regret, but that such conditions are rapidly changing 
is, on the other hand, a cause for much gratification. ‘The effect of several 
desertions from the Rubber Association of America and the threat of another 
association is now almost forgotten. And well it may be. 

An almost similar condition which held in the National Tire Dealers 
Association is now also past and forgotten. That no ill effect is felt from such 
tactics and threats is undoubtedly the result of sober subsequent reflection on 
the part of the insurgents. ~The Rubber Association of America is again in 
the favorable position of truly representing the great majority of the more 
important firms in the rubber industry and evidence of the much desired pro- 
gressiveness of the authorities in charge of Association matters is noted almost 
daily. Many new services have been inaugurated, additional help has been 
secured, and in every way, it is helping to meet and efhciently solve the 
numerous problems of the industry. 7 his also, is as it should be. 

No industry can long survive when there is a lack of cooperation between 
the various units composing it—and the rubber industry is to be congratulated 
that no Judge Landis has had to be called in to adjust its difficulties. 

‘The decks are cleared for action and there is nothing now in sight which 
should militate against a very prosperous and otherwise successful year. 

Accordingly it is with much pride that THE RUBBER AGE greets 
its many frienc's at this time. We feel that by furnishing the rubber industry 
with an unbiased medium for the transfer of ideas, we have added our bit to 
the solution of some of the problems which have been encountered. 

We also desire to thank our many friends for their contributions and 
support and for the many kind words which have reached the Editor’s desk. 

It is therefore with a feeling of extreme pleasure that we look forward 
to 1924 and its opportunities. 

We pledge the rubber industry our continued support and will endeavor 
to better in every way our services to that industry during the coming year. 


A very prosperous New Rubber Y ear! 
THE Epitror 
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Cottons and Fabrics 


New YORK, 15, 1923 
The rise of 7 to 74% cents a pound in 
eotton futures in November eul- 
minated in the establishing of the year’s 
highest price levels on the last day of that 
month was succeeded by a sharp break 
which carried contracts off between 3 and 
t cents a pound in the first week of De- 


Dee. 


W hie 


cember. In analyzing these two distinet, 


broad movements of the market it is of 
singular interest that the November 
advance accompanied the sealing down 
of more than 700,000 bales in private 


crop ideas from the special Government 
November placed the 
at 10,240,000 the 
of exchange members ideas at the 


report of which 


current « bales, 


average 


top ot last month’s ris being about 
9,500,000 bales. The ensuine decline of 
ty, to 44% cents early this month was 
attended by an increase of 400,000 to 


500.000 bales in private crop opinions, 


for at the bottom of the deeline the 
average guess of ninety-four Exchange 
members was for a crop report ot 
9 940,000 bales. 

During the second week of December 


the trend of the market was erratie, 
sharp advances being followed by almost 
equally sharp declines, but the net result 
of these changes was some improvement 
ol Dee. 10. 


from the low levels 


Government Crop Report 


The Government crop report of De 
cember 12, placing the yield at 10,081,000 
bales brought fresh wave of 
liquidation under which prices broke 70 
to 90 points, but the reaction 
lived and the market quickly rallied to 
the full limit of 200 points at which the 
advance was automatically stopped by the 
trading rule restricting fluctuations to 
200 points for any single day. It was 
evident that this abrupt readjustment was 
necessitated by an overextension of the 
short interest on the maximum idea of the 
outlook, for the market has been 
heavily oversold and prevailing private 
ideas were not greatly out of line with 
the Government figures. Besides, it was 
evident that offerings had been too heavy 
on the basis of the current statistical 
position of cotton, for of the total crop 
it was apparent that 2,000,000 bales had 
been consumd in this country and that 
2,400,000 bales exported up to Dee. 1, 
leaving only 5,600,000 bales, outside of 
the small carryover from the previous 
year’s crop, for the balance of the season. 


Mill Takings Smaller 


In this connection it is to be noted that 
mill takings of raw cotton were less in 


over a 


was short- 


crop 


November than in October and as far as 
the balanee of December is concerned the 
outlook is for diminished activity along 
those lines the closing down 
of many mills in the New England dis- 
trict for over the holidays and inventory 
period. At the same time reports trom 
Manchester have indicated continued 
heavy takings by the English mills, with 
The 
of prices from November’s high 
levels have failed to attract 

mills to the extent hoped for by 
feeling 
for it 
has been 


hbeeause ot 


no siens of a let down on their part. 
decline 
domestic 

buyers 
for speculative account, but in 
this regard is still optimistic 
pointed out that the market 
placed in a healthier position by the de- 
and that manufacturers will see the 
protecting themselves against 


is 


eline 
wisdom of 
probable further advances to still higher 
levels than have yet been seen. 


Effect on Other Markets 


The decline in Liverpool was more pro- 
nounced than here, while the subsequent 
advance in the English market has been 
pronounced. It will recalled, 
that the November advance in 
was much sharper than here, 


less be 
however, 
Liverpool 
so that the present relation of prices in 
the two markets very similar to what 
it was early last month before the sharp 
day to day advance got under way. It 
was clear that the action of the Liverpool 
market resulted from the building up of 
heavy speculative accounts, for the 
collapse of the py ramided structure was 
more sensational than the advance which 


is 


had preceded it. 

Week-end figures showed 425,000 bales 
in sight against 297,000 last year and for 
the season 7,554,000 compared with 
7,674,000 last vear. Spinners took 
389,000 bales against 347,000 last year, 
making 5,038,000 for the season, against 
5,737,000 last This brought an 
inerease in the visible supply of 35,000, 


season. 


compared with a decrease of 50,000 last 
vear, making the supply 3,385,000 against 
3,907,000 a vear ago. 

Quotations follow: 


Dec. 14 Nov. 30 

Open. High. Low Close Close 

Dec ‘ 34.95 35.12 34.48 34.48@34.50 36.70 
Jan ..34.20 34.65 33.85 3 533.90 36.10 
Mar .34.70 35.00 4.25 34.25@34.30 36.20 
May 34.90 35.20 34.40 34.40@34.50 36.42 
July 34.12 34.39 33.53 33.53@33.60 35.55 
Oct. 28.45 28.65 28.00 28.00@28.05 29.00 


TIRE FABRICS 


In contrast to 1922 when contracts were 
placed for the first six months of 1923, 
this year sees the tire industry placing 
orders for one, two or at the most three 
month delivery. Very few May or June 
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deliveries are being specified. This con- 
dition, however, does not mean to indicate 
that the tire trade is not buying for a 
number of large orders are known to 
have been placed and inquiries are very 


good. 1924 is confidently expected to be 
a prosperous year and the refusal to 
commit themselves for a longer period 


than three months is not the resu!t of a 
lack of optimism on the part of tire fac- 
tories, but rather is a conservatism taught 
by experience. Many Southern mills are 
sold up for three months and a shortage 
in several widths is noted. Prices are as 
follows: 


CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides Nominal 
Combed Peeler ib 30 la a3 
Carded Peeler 'b 68 70 
Combed Egyptian uppers It 738 83 
Carded Egyptian uppers lb 76 7 


SQUARE WOVEN 
uppers, 


Ib 


17 14 -ounce Egyptian 
combed Nominal 


Egyptian 


17 4%-ounce uppers, 
carded eae b 68 (a 73 
17%4-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
: afr ii adh Wal ae lb Nominal 
17%-ounce Peeler, combed .lb Nominal 
17% ounce Peeler, carded lb 64 a 67 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 


Despite the substantial increase in pro- 
duction in the latest government 
crop report, extra staple 
bullish tendencies. In the expectation of 
lower prices mills were surprised to note 
that holders were maintaining firm prices. 
The net result has been very little trad 
ing during the past week. Some interest 
was manifest in the lower grades and a 
fairly 
absorbed. 

Egyptian cotton has been erratic, mak- 


given 


has shown 


good volume ot these grades wus 


ing up this week its losses of the week 
previous, with prices not a cent over the 
Spot lower than 
Kgypian 


peak of the season, is 
shipment but little 
bought. 

Extra staple cotton prices are quoted 
helow, based on middling grade cotton, 
classed as to staples on a very high and 
exacting standard, f.o.b., New Bedford: 


being 


Is 


1 1-8 inch, 37% to 38 cents 

1 3-16 inch, 38% to 39% cents 

1 1-4 inch, 39% to 40% cents 

1 5-16 inch, 41 cents upward 

BURLAPS A decidedly weaker market 

has been noted in the past few weeks 
with prices changing last week on receipt 
of higher cables from Caleutta. Former 
concessions are no longer obtainable, 
prices being as quoted in table below. 


Ducks—Prices are holding firm with 
movements of hose and belting ducks 
noted at around 55ce. Manufacturers are 
already working on spring hose business 
but the other ducks are comparatively 
slow. Inquiries have been good. 


(Continued on Page 226) 








Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, December 17, 1923—Trade in industrial chemicals this month has 


been slow, reflecting the customary year-end retrenchment policy of consumers. 


While there has been some contracting 


for delivery during the early months of 1924 spot business has dropped off with the approach of the inventory period. 


There has, however, been a slight improvement in the tendency of prices, this being most noticeable in the metallic salts. 


Stocks of chemicals at rubber plants are reported to be small by leading specialists in that line who are looking forward 


to activity following the 


Zine Oxide—French Process 
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orders for prompt delivery. 
drag, with the latter somewhat 
ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
Aldehyde 
ammonia, crystals lt $ .90 
Aniline oil iy I l¢ 
Diphenyiguanidine it 1.10 
bk xcellerex, lt 15 
Formaldehyde-Ar 
Hexametl jene-tetra ( if Da 
Paraphs enediamine 1.4 
Super-Sulpl ‘ l lt 0 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 lt 25 
Tetramethy! 
rhiuramdisulphid t 6.00 
Thiocarbanilide keg 
V ulcocene i 9 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue It 09 
Lead white y 
Litharg o st 
Lime Super ‘ 
Magnesia, cal 
light it Zo 
extra licht I 15 
heavy Ib 05 
COLORS 
Blacks 
Bone Black It 5 
Carbo it , 
Drop lt 0 
lvory : ib 15 
Lamp It 12 
Micronex 9 
Blues 
Cobalt b 21 
Prussian 45 
Ultramarine Ib 08 
Browns 
Iron oxide It O4 
Sienna Italia: t ¢ 
Umber, Turkey, lb 04 
Vandyke, domestic Ib 03} 
Greens 
Chrome, light Ib 28 
medium Ib 10 
dark I} 2 
commercial lb 12 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17% F.S 
Ib 7 
sulphur free Ib 39 
golden, 15/17% F.S 
lb 19 
calcium and sulphur 
free . Ib 40 
red sulphuret 15 /17% 
F.S Ib 15 
Indian, English lb 11 
Para toner ewt 1.00 
commercial 16 
Red Oxide, reduced Ib 08 
pure lb 12 
Toluidine toner It 2.10 
Venetian red Ib 031 
Vermillion, quicksilver, 
English It 1.20 
domestic .......- Ib 25 
Whites 
Albalith . Ib 07 
Aluminum bronze Ib 55 
Azolith Ib 07 
Lithopone, domestic 
factory ) it 6 
Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Horse 
Head special It O07 
XX red lb OS 
American Azo 
Z2Z lead free) t 8 
ZZ (under 5 per cent 
leaded ) It 71 
Z (8-10 per cent 
leaded lb 07 


ensier, 


turn ot the year. 


Acetone 


40 


50 


Is al 


White seal soem 
Green seal Ib 
Red seal Ib 
Yellows 
Ch ve, light 
lark and medium Ib 
Cadmium Sulphide lt l 
French lb 


esti 


COMPOUNDING 


12 
10% 
.09 % 
18 
1s 
01% 
2% 


Aluminum flake tor 23.00 
hydrate light .......ib 18 i 
\ tt irbonat il 9\%4@ 
Barium carbonate tor 5 1) ! 
Barium Dust .......... Ib 05 G@ 
Daryte southern off-color, ton ] ) (a 
Wi prime white ton 25.00 @ 
Basofor : a .04% @ 
Blane fixe, dry f.o.b. works It 4 l 
Carrara Giller ..cccceces Ib 01% @ 
Chalk, precipitated, 
extra light lb 4% 
heavy t 053% @ 
Clay, China, domestic -ton 15.00 @ 
i Perr. .ton 22.00 @ 
Blue Ridge u 12.00 a 
sil flour I 4 
Glues, extra white ....... Ib 30 @ 
medium white cou 20 @ 
abinet Ib 18 a 
abinet low grade lt 15 
common bone iD 11 7 
Graphite flake, bbls. .....Ib 06% @ 
amorpl us . Ib O4 {da 
Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 a 
bolted ..ton 65.00 @ 
Liquid latex .gal 130 @ 
Mica, powdered lb 15 fa 
Rotten Stone ( powdered ) lb 02% a 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 1 
Starch, powdered cwt 3.12 l 
Tale, domesti« ton 15.00 (a 
French ‘ ton 20.00 @ 
French, high grade ..ton 40.00 @ 
Dh ¢-sebhies ceed ton 47.00 @ 
Terra Alba cwt 1.85 @ 
Tripoli, white Ib 02 (a 
Whiting nmercial wt 1.00 t 
gilder’s bolted cwt 1.10 a 
English cliffstone cwt 1.50 a 
Paris white Americar wt. 1.25 a 
Quaker ton 13.00 @ 
Wood pulp XXX ..ton 35.00 @ 
ps xX ton 25.00 a 
Zir Oxide 
lead free 6% @ 
50% leaded 06 % 
10 lead sulphate I 06 % 
200% lead sulphate Ib 6% 
( lead sulphate Ib 16 Sg 
(Also see whites) 
MINERAL RUBBER 
Gena o (fa tory) ton 50.00 (a 
Granulated M.R ...ton 36.00 @ 
Hard hydrocarbon ..ton 30.00 a 
Soft hydrocarbon ton 30.00 a 
Pioneer M.R. ... ....ton 42.00 @ 
} 340 M. P. hydrocarbon 
c. 1. factory) ..--ton 45.00 @ 
0/310 M. P. hydro- 
earbon (c.l. factory) ton .40.00 @ 
Synpro, granulated, 
M. R. (factory) ton 55.00 @ 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28 per cent cwt. 3.38 @ 
Cre i 97% gal 78 (a 
OSG cecccccncse gal .74 @ 
Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt. 1.00 @ 
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IENTS 


Hexamethylene is an active item and some producers are said to be declining 


lso rather searce and firm while carbon black and lithopone are inclined to 


, Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 4.50 @ 5.00 
| Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 11.00 @12.00 
| 66 degrees ...... ton 15.00 @16.00 
Tartaric, crystals ....Ib 30 @ 
Alkalies 
2.50 Caustic soda, 76% cwt 76 3.91 
03 Soda ash, 58% cw 2.04 » 2.19 
Oils 
Castor, No. 3, bbls lb 14 
Chinawood, bbls v Ib 21 21% 
Corn, crude, bbls .lb Ail 
refined lb 13 
29 Cottonseed, 9.37 9.50 
20 Glycerine, lt L¢ 17 
H 5 Linseed, domestic gal 1 
9 ) Palm, Niger Ib 6 7 
06 Lagos lb ] 7% 
18.00 Peanut,domestic,crude lt 13 
26.00 Petroleum, amber ... .Ib. 04 —- 
ane dark, amber oan 04 - 
41 Pine, steam distilled «Ib 62 63 
02 Rapeseed, refined . gal 74 l 76 
blown ; , gal 90 - 
41 Rosin, first rectified gal 43 1 
4 second refined gal 16 
16.50 lar, commercial gal 30 I . 
32.00 Soya Bean 11! 11% 
Resins and Pitches 
= Cumar resin, hard .. .Ib. 09 @ .10 
GE scissvecserves Ib 09 @ .10 
ss Tn 2. eceae ben Ib. 06 @ .07 
18 Tar Retort -bbl. 10.75 
15 kiln burned -bbl. 11.00 @ — 
+ Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 05 G _— 
coal tar . .ton ) 33.00 
pine tar .- bbl 6.50 ( 
= Rosin, grade K bbl 5.¢ 
et Shellac, fine orange lb 6 69 
041 
20.00 Solvents 
3 32 Acetone, drums ..... Ib 25 @ -— 
18.00 Alcohol, denatured, 
— No. 1 bbls gal 56 l 58 
— Benzol, 90% ..... gal 20 26 
58.00 anwar tees nene 21 1 238 
2.00 | Carbon bisulphide Ib 06 a 
02% | Tetrachloride lb 10 1 
Dimethylaniline lb 39 a 10 
Motor gasoline, 
 & Aer gal. 15%@ _- 
Naptha, V. M. & P. gal. 14%@ — 
15.00 Toluene , - 26 @ 31 
a Turpentine, spirits gal 93 I 
a Wee ccesues . gal 82 l 
06% | Waxes 
n> 4 Bay berry Ib 25 26 
08 & pe Ib. .40 Gi 42 
ate Carnauba, No. 1 Ib. 36 @ 40 
a Ceresin, white ...... Ib 10 @ 11 
Montan, crude ...... Ib. 06 @ 06% 
Ozokerite, black ..... Ib .23 @ .24 
I. bcg bs a nalatwata Ib. 27 @ 28 
Dy ccvcne ease a Ib 3 3% & 03 ¥ 
Phenol . lb 25 fa 26 ‘ 
52 00 ee Ib. 10 @ 2 
47.00 
1) OO) oO , T al oJ 
py SUBSTITUTES 
44.00 
sateen boone cade Ib. 09 @ .14 
50.00 Pe. wwn wees wee Uae weed }h, 10 @ 16 
DEN anecneeerevienreun Ib. 10 @ «15 
45.00 Brown factio® ...ccccccs Ib. .09%@ .13 
oo ee ee Ib. O08%@ .15 
70.00 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
| Black hyposulphite ...... Ib. 21 @ 22 
Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib .04 l 05 
Sulphur flour 
3.63 Commercial, (bags) 1.35 @ 1.70 
90 | Superfine TEYTCLTT ETE 2.25 @ 2.55 
80 Bergenp’t brand (bags) cwt. 2.45 @ 2.75 
110 «| OES devestes ccs ewt. 2.70 @ 3.25 
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Chemicals 





Antimony Sulphurets- Less activity is 
reported and the tone is somewhat easier 
on the basis of 36 to 38 cents for crimson. 


Caustic Soda—With most of the busi- 
ness for early 1924 delivery already 
closed the contract market for caustic 


soda has quieted down. Withdrawals on 
resting were practically com- 
pleted in November so that the movement 
this month has been considerably smaller, 
though heavier than in 1922. 
Spot buying has been light and seattered. 
rhe amount for the 
first quarter of next year has been very 
substantial and it is confidently predicted 
that 1924 will prove a _ banner year. 
Prices are firm on the basis of $3.10 per 


contracts 


December, 


ot business closed 


100 lbs. for 76 per cent in carlots at the 
works. 
Acetic Acid—A fair business is being 


placed right along and as production is 


under curtailment there is little or no 
accumulation and prices are uniformly 
high on the basis of $3.38 to $3.63 per 
100 Ibs. for 28 per cent, 

Lithopone Some ot the leading pro- 
ducers have reduced the price to 614 


cents a pound in bags, with ¥g cent dis- 
count notice. Not every- 
body has met this, but it is expected all 
will be in line within the next few weeks. 
Increasing foreign competition is one of 
the major reasons for the eut. 

Zine Oxide—Demand has been slack, 
but the outlook is good. The feature has 
been a cut in prices and the inauguration 
of a new selling plan by leading pro- 


for two weeks’ 


ducers. Lead free grades were cut 
cent and leaded 14 cent with an addi- 
tional allowance of W%& cent for two 
weeks’ notice, and no _ reduction on 
French process grades, except on the 
notice basis. No price guarantees are 


made, but producers have signified their 
willingness to accept six months’ orders 
at the lower figures. 

Barytes—The market has a_pre-holi- 
day appearance so far as new business 
is concerned, but consumers show good 
interest in early 1924 deliveries. Prices 
are steady on a contract basis of $26 : 
ton, f.o.b. Missouri points, 

Carbon Black—Little or no change. 
Some new production reported marketed 
helow general asking levels and more ex- 
pected, but prices, if anything, are a 
little firmer. The outlook for the first 
quarter is good. 

China Clay—The market holds firm, 
but little new business is being placed. 
Domestic held at $15.00 to $18.00 a ton. 
f.o.b. point of origin. 


Reclaimed Rubber 


New York, Dee. 14, 1923 
Reclaimers report an extremely quiet 
market for their products and add that 
the large consumers are manifesting only 
an academic interest in the situation with 
respect to future deliveries. It be- 
lieved, however, that their inventories are 
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KLEIN SEES RUBBER 
SHORTAGE BY 1940 


Whereas the world will need at 
least 800,000 tons of erade rubber by 
1940 the total production from all 
sources known at the present time 
would be only 500,000 to 600,000 tons, 
according to Dr. Julius Klein of the 
bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in a _ talk before’ the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers held in Washington early this 


month. Dr. Klein stated that the 
bureau is trying to find additional 


sources of rubber supply to meet the 
deficit which is probable within the 


next ten to fifteen years. 











pretty generally run down and that the 
month of January will witness a marked 
increase in buying. Prices are practical- 


ly unchanged from our last report and 


fluctuations since that time have been 
circumscribed. 
i. Ue, eee ere 15%@ .15% 
i te wad me gules 6s 21%@ .22% 
Boots and Shoes (unwashed) .09% @ 10% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 12%@ 13% 
PONNEE. ccs svecciveesones 09%@ .10% 
GOED cccccss ‘« eee suena 10 @ «11 
: ME. Dons aa eo 6 eed ee .08 4% @ 08% 
Pe OU, Nn cccatewees .08 % @ 09 
Black (washed) ........ - Al @ 11% 
WEE. aeredscrtvccsvoens 13: @ 13% 
a re 10 @ 10% 
Be GO écecavouectun =: 11% 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, Dee. 14, 1923 

Few of the more important local deal- 
ers in scrap rubber report anything novel 
in the market situation. Reclaimers are 
still holding out for the end of the holi- 
day season and are not expected to make 
important commitments in serap until 
that time is past. Transfers in the trade 
have been few and small and at prices 
vhich represent very narrow changes 
from levels prevailing at the first of the 
month. The trend of these has shown no 
definite direction. 


Auto tire peelings 009 @ 01 
Standard White auto ton 18.00 @20.00 
Pn Pe. casenees &o0e 0 ton 12.00 @13.00 
Gee TD  cccccvniaves ton 10.00 @11.00 
Clean solid truck tires ...... .00%@ .01 
Arctics, trimmed wit .02 @ 02% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ........ O3%@ .03% 
Inner tubes, compounded .... .025% @ .02% 
Inner tubes, red ......... 02% @ 02% 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 02 @ .02% 
Beeeee ESD cccccccesesess 00% @ .00% 
fee ee 01 @ .01% 
White druggist sundries .01%@ _- 
ce LF Pee 02%@ .02% 
Arctics, untrimmed ......... 01% @ .02 


Crude Rubber 


New York, Dee. 14, 1923 
Pre-holiday dullness which usually puts 
in its appearance about this time of the 
year has made no concession to the pres- 
ent season in the crude rubber market. 
There has been a gneral tightening up 
by the tire and rubber manufacturing 
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industry in preparation for the expansion 
programs which many have mapped out 
for 1924, and this has had its reflection 
in a further let-up in the demand for 
erude rubber from those quarters, as it 
has in other raw materials used by the 
industry. On the basis which they have 
been operating in the market during the 
past few months that tire people should 
enter the new year with abnormally small 
stocks of erude rubber, so that while the 
market has been suffering from neglect 
during the late fall and early winter its 
technical position has been slowly but 
surely strengthening. 

Other developments having a bearing 
on erude rubber have been rather color- 
less, the outstanding event being an in- 
erease in London stocks which, during the 
past two have gained 769 tons, 
being reported at 60.375 tons at the end 
of the weekly cheek-up, Saturday Dee. 
8. This compared with 60.405 tons one 
month previous and 70,087 tons on the 
same date a year ago. The increase en- 
couraged more liquidation in London and 
a net decline of a half-penny in the spot 
price of standard ribbed smoked sheets 
in that centre has ensued. At the close 
today the London spot market was quoted 
at 137d per pound, buyers. Earlier in 
the month Singapore had a sinking spell 
and prices there dropped down to about 
144d below the London spot parity but 
now Eastern market up again to 
1334d, ex go-down, which is a level too 
high to be workable. 

Locally the price situation, reflecting 
the general lack of important buying in- 
terest, has been easy and today’s prices 
are a cent a pound below those prevailing 
on nearbys on the last day of November, 
and 1% to 3% of a cent on futures. 

The lower grades of plantations show 
declines of about the same extent. Dur- 
ing the past several days rolled brown 
erepe has been attracting more interest 
and is reported to be scarce and more 
firmly held than any of the other lower 
plantations. Paras are dull and easy, 
ull prices showing losses of a cent or 
slightly more. 


weeks, 


is 


Plantations 
First Latex, spot ; 26%@ 26%. 
Ribbed Smoked Shwets 2640 
reer eres Teer ae 261% @ - 
Jan.-March 26% @ - 
ee eee som oe _- 
Amber Crepe No. I, spot .. 25%@ —- 


Amber Crepe No. 2, spot .. 25 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot .. .244@ 
Light Clean Thin Brown 

COGS soe t it cw smowccecns 24%@ 
Specky Brown Crepe ..... 23%@ 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot 24%@ 

Paras 

Madeira Fine ........... 22 @ = 
3. Se eeeeererrie 224%@ — 
Upriver Fine ........2- 22 € - 
Up-river Medium ........ 20 @ 


Up-river Caucho Ball 


(cf | | Perec eee — @ - 


Upriver Coarse ......... 18% @ —- 
a S .  ePeeeererere 19% @ — 
GS. 466 Ohba 54.04 o6 we 12 @ _— 
i eS rrer ere e 18%@ —— 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed ..... 12%@ 12% 
ee OT%@ ae 
BGAROTEROREED 2.0 csccnvcas OT 08 
Siak Gutta Percha ....... 17 @ — 
Prime Macassar ......... 800 @ — 
Balata 
Surinam Sheets ......... 80 @— 
Columbia Block ......... 60 @ .65 
Venezuela Block ........ .70 e .75 
Guayule, washed and dried ... .28 ~- 
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GRA » DEC. 4, 192 GRANTED DEC. 11, 1923 
1,475.9 Susype I an} Adsit, St. P \ 1,476,77 Method and Apparatus for Making Abrasion Tests. John C 
1,475,991 Baseball Mash H Gold th, ¢ ‘ Ohio, Assignor Sprou Akron. Ohio. assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
to the P. Gold Se ( Cir nati, Ol » corporat of N. Y., a corporation of New York ” 
oO} : 1,476,826 Overboot Frederick H. Martin, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The 
1,47¢ 54 ( | ( ( | t H N. ¥ nor B. F. Goodrich Company, New York, N. Y., a corporation of New 
+ : - ae York 
to A. 5 ‘ : ‘. 3. & Posase N 1.476.878 Tire Moreland Mitchell Dessau, London, England 
son , L476,91' Collapsible Rim for Tires Harry J Parker, Chicago, IIL, 
1,476,111 I i : hire Montague rnest + € assicnor to Parker Collapsible Rim Corp., Chicago, Lll., a corporation 
Bendigo, Australia Delaware 
1,476,119 | ( | R a Nagell, Rens Nev assign 1,477,007 Horseshoe Frederick Conrad Robertson, Spokane, Washing- 
to Corax M. Va Na Alber I ard both of Reno, Ne ton, and hilip Patrick Rooney, New York, N y assignors by 
1,476,174 Cleaner f \ } and the Lik Frank B Parker ies assignments to Rubber-Metal Horse Footwear Ir Buffalo, 
and Herbert R. ¢ ] Chicage I} N. Y., a corporation of New York 
1.476.1 R | F. Sey ir. Was!) ton. D. ¢ 1,477,02 Method of Producing Vehicle Wheels Harry N. Atwood, 
. - , ~ hla. . : “1 sostor Mass., assignor to Rubwood In: Lawrence Mass., @ cor 
re une , Ce Oe. . ee Se, Se poration of Massachusetts 
Held . 1,477,174 Vulcanizer James C. Heintz, Lakewood, Ohio 
1,476.27 Mac! f I ‘ Fal Edward D. Putt, Akro 1,477,267 Vuleanizing Machine Elmer G. Killmer, Chicago, I 
Ohio, a Tire & Rubber Co., Akror Ohi 1.477.290 Der ntable Rim Fugene M. Sisley Huntinet»n, Ore 
s corporatior Ul 1,477,331 Cushioning Device. Alonzo B. Ely, Groton, N. Y., assignor 

1,476,319 Art of | \ Edward H. Angier, Fra thar to Coronoa Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y., a corporation of 
Ma New York 

1476 Method of and Apparat for Making Tire Casings Fran 1,477,391 Apparatus for Use in the Manufacture of Rubber Goods 
H. Convers Norwall ‘ assignor to The Norwalk Tire and _ Thor -—~s "' a ae a Chel M 

2 ubb. oa Norwalk Conn. ‘ ration of Connecticut 1,477,425 ire talph Fred Cataldo, ielsea, Mass . 
Rut re aa ’ ; ee o - rs ial 1,477,442 Tire Construction Homer H. Harris, Red Bank, N. Y 
1,476,374. Electrodepo Rubber Coatings. Samuel ~wids ge Saree 1,477,45 Tire. Benjamin H. Schreiber, Galveston, Tex 
and Leor = Eber i ter. N. Y.. assignors to Eastman Kodak 1,477,511 Process of Making Carbonblack James W Martin, Jr., 
Compa Roc! . » corporation of New York Clendenin, W. Va., assignor to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
1 476.3981 Pre at rire und Method of Making the Same Harlar a corporation of New York 

L. Trumbull, Akron, Ohio, a gn r to The B. F. Goodrich Compan; 1,477,516 Golf Ball Thomas W. Miller, Ashland, Ohio 

Ne York } \ rporat of New York 1.477.515 Resilient Tire for Vehicle Wheels. Cadet Noel, Levallois 
1,476,436 Re t | hn W. Aymar, Jr., New York, N. Y Perret. France 

r ¢ DICTATOR—No. 186,27¢ International Rub 
ra e ar S ber Company of America, And rson, Ind otton ar ets 
Vehicle Tires, Including Outer Casings and 
Nov. 11, 19 Inner Tubes (Continued from Page 22 
TIDY No 171.869 The Sanitar Rubber PARAMAR No. 186,456 The Barrett Company 
e y N : ituminous Materis 0 . 
Novelty Co., Chicago, I., Bil - ee es Se for SHEETINGS 
, " - . ‘ . 0 une hk AER . 9 EO.ws a 23 ov 

VARBAG No. 175,156. Dana C. Poulson, Santa CARBONEX—No 186.457 The Barrett Com 40-inch 2 90-yard 4 yd I ‘ 19 4 
Rosa, Calif Fountain Syringes ot Water — Maw tak oo Ditewinens Mates 40-inch 2.85-vard yd 16%@ 17% 
Bacs. ar Water Bottk of Soft Rubber fal 7 Big my me Rubl + ——— 40-inch 3.15-yard yd 164% @ 17 

: eel aM | Rees oe ; ig or ompounding Rubbe rc 3 60-y i 1 
Heart-Shaped Desig In rnal [ ELASTEX—No. 186,458—The Barrett Company 40-inch 3.60-yard tree .yd 144%@ 14% 

Outline representatior f tire tread \ 185,414 N . : N. ¥ B . 4 40-inch 3.75-yard E yd 14%€@ 

: , : New ork, } ituminous Materia! for an : 1 
Sterling Tire Corporat Rutherford, N. J Compounding Rubber 10-inch 4.25-yard yd 12% 12% 

- mm, a, - oe: tefl  Rrothers B:-R-T.--No. _186,459—The Barrett Company, DUCKS — ‘ 

sRU-SHATE—Ne. 183,636. latheimer Drether New York, N. Y. Bituminous Material for Belting , Ib, 55 @ .58 
( ompany, Norfolk Va Shoe of Lea “" Compounding Rubber Hose . lb 55 fa 58 
Rubber, Canvas or Any Combination of HypRO—No. 186,614—The Republic Rubber Enameling . Ib 8 @ 65 
Same Company, Youngsto Ohio Fire Hose and Shoe Ducks . Ib 61 @ 63 

Nov. 20, 19 Garden Hose Single filling . seen Ib 25%@ 28 

THE MIDLAND RUBBER CO.—No. 151.462. S0ODYEAR—No. 176,897. The Goodyear Tire Double filling lb, .28 @_ «30 
“Mi haw aka WW ook n Mf r Co Mis} awaka & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio Vehicle BURLAPS 
Ind Boots, shoes and r bber —— Rims, Automobiles and Motor Pru ks, Motor (Carload Lots) 

ROYAI VELVET No 1 ; a Driven Balloon Free Balloons Kite 7\%-ounce 40-inch 5.65 
Baum newt di b rhe ‘a Ro a Vv slvet Balloons Balloon Fabric Balloon Valves 8 ounce 40-inch 5.65 75 
Dendened . Company Wash voit - “- - C Covers for Aeroplane and Balloon Fuel Tanks 10 -ounce 40-inch 7 
Rubber stamps pads and rubber stan p-pad , and Aer stat Accessories ; : ; : l yy, ounce 40-inch 7.50 a 7.80 

PALMYRA—No. 176,911 The Garlock Pack 
inks Com ‘ Palmyr N y P king nd DRILLS 

The trade mark consists of three white bosses or mg pany, almyra, ac ig an 37-inch 2.75-yard . yd 174% @ 17% 
plugs of a rubber he Ney 173.78 Backing Material Made Wholly of or from 37-inch 3.00-yard vd @ 16% 
Panther Rubber Manufacturing Company ae - oan hn =" Rubbe 37-inch 3.25-yard .yd 54%@ .15% 
Stoughton, Mass Rubber heel Babaite ax, opper, ead, ron ane 37-inch %.50-yard yd 14% @ 15 

MOC OCCASIN é 80.3 : ii te abbitt. — e 37-inch 3.95-yard .........yd 13 \% & ee 

RE ee ee ee ee a GIEEMLANG—Be. 176981. Shang Er “ + A@ 18% 
, ts ; y ho« a l ir : ade 7 ither Company, Akron, Ohio Soles and Heels for . ) h 7 a ( 18% 
00 ne she moccasins m » ithe . a ‘ 

Reais and Maen 30-in« 7-ounce yew 8 @ 4 
Ole , é ) o fabri« oO co mn ‘ rT ( . 7. > ~ . 
— | ~~ terial { fabric or combin- ARCH-KURE Outline Representation of flexed 49-inch 7-ounce 18 @ .18% 

SERVUS . No : T — oa : a Rubber shoe-sole held between two hands abhove the at Pi 

SF, , N¢é sO, >. he ervus ubbe in a6 ; "oom nd 78 a 
Company, Rock Island, Ill. Rubber and bad tah Arch-Kur No. 176,042. Arthur 
eanvas footwear Wallace, Boston, Mass 

~ ° _ . iia ‘ " T e.2 me - . . . . 
REMACO-—Se. 204,066. The Heynchis Machin No British Tire Advances Likely 
oO. I Silk ori ire noias, ¢ 

cord tire molds, solid cores collapsible cores Tl 1 t } ‘ 
curing rings or bow! rings air-bag molds N » IT a ere does no appear to xe any im- 
bead molds and bead rings ew ncorporations mediate likelihood of a tire price change 

KAYTON No 184,738 Edwin B McKay . * . Ps I ! a. 
Gites 18. Tice teed ; in England at this time on the part of 

DELAWARE ither Micheli * Dunl N yas 
Dec. 4, 1923 The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Wilmi a Sen a — 
, a lade ub > orks o., liming ’ ° Py 

BADGER RUBBER MILLS CO., LA CROSSE, ton, Del. Manufacturing of Rubber’ Products. Made for, or as a result of, this year’s 
: is. . 5 A Tie 171 370 Le Crosse $3,800,000. (Corporation Trust Co. of America). Motor Show, which closed recently, ac- 
Tupper Luis o A rosse is ‘or ub y - ‘or ’ delp P - bd . * * 
og age gS x65 Walton-Pilgrim) Company, Philadelphia, Pa. cording to the Rubber Division, Depart- 

a : ;, a a Manufacture of Rubber Goods. $100,000. F. R Ln 

PEI oe . or BALI : ~ —s 166 Ried Hansen, J. Vernon Pimm, E. M. Maxfarland. Ment of Commerce. 

ubbe ompar ndover ass us ‘or t wes . Trne ‘om par i he .c ; ~ . a 
Made Wholly — in Part of Rubber F a a a awe Chere = considerable ground for the 

LEW MAR—No. 182,4 Lew-Mar Products INDIANA belief that Dunlop may advance their 
Co N York N tubbe ‘4 . am .£ con i . 

Caps and W — Pe — Bathing “Cane No-Run-Over Heel and Rubber Corporation, Prices if tires are made dutiable unler 

Trade mark consist of capital letter “N” on dark Ft. Wayne, Ind. Manufacture of Rubber Goods. the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
background of cross in erspective—No. *"?"'s Bernard R. Barva, Philomene Barva, “1M ; . , 

182 926. The Norwalk Tir r Rubbe r Com Grace Barva An immediate fight would be likely 
o ~6 0 n ire @ p © . ° . w 
pany, Norwalk, Conn Elastic Vehicle Tires TENNESSEE staged by importers ot American tires to 

TWO-UP No 183,825 { upples Company Man cows ae ; € > . iTe >» 7 2 > ac 
ufacturers, St. Louis. Mo. Golf Balle. Crissey Tire & Rubber Company, Columbia, this market, should hres be in luded as 

BLIMP—No. 185,169. Lee Tire & Rubber Co., — panetneoare of Tires and Rubber Goods. dutiable under the Safeguarding of In- 
. : : » Meee $300,000 ‘risse ronse > “he . : 

RYKO Ke 185.2 —— ly, 1 Erwin, A + tt. TE Brand Kessel, W. P. dustries Act. These interests believe they 

4 " ’ shn 4 teilly AS wee, £ are, Tana 4 : - 
Angeles, Cal. Inner Tubes and Rubber TEXA would win on the legal ground that 

aun ne Rub 1 Hicks Rubt ceitecdte . American tires are not “dumped” into 

f cr No »,62 Security tubber an¢ icks tubber ompany ‘emple “eXas TT awk . . ; . 
Seline Gemeeny. Chicsan, 18 Belling 926,600. BH. R. Heese, E McNeely, DT the British market below cost of produc- 
Composed of Fabric and Rubber Hicks tion in the United States. 








